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When this depression is over many will be compelled to echo the words of 
the French statesman who, calling his colleagues together, began by saying: 
“Gentlemen, we have foreseen everything but what has happened.” 


The past may be nothing more than a voice speaking through rusty ink; on 
the other hand, if we know what happened after other depressions, is it not 
possible with the red blade of prophecy to tear apart the veil that hides 
Tomorrow and forecast the future? 
We think it is worth trying. Our guess is that— 
. this depression will be followed 

by a period of prosperity. 
This country’s industrial independence and the birth of the great Textile 
industry in New England was the sequel to the Depression of 1808-09. Pros- 
perity followed. 


The canal building age came with the Depression of 1825, and prosperity 
followed. 


The railroads whirled us into wonderful times after the Depression of 1837 
—opening up new lands—the gold rush. Prosperity followed. 


The period following the Depression of 1857 saw the development of many 
new inventions—the sewing machine, the rotary printing press, the telegraph. 
Prosperity followed. 


The Depression of 1873 witnessed the birth of a 128-billion-dollar industry— 
Electric Power. The first telephone conversation took place shortly after. 
This period saw the development of copper, pig iron, and prosperity followed. 


After the Depression of 1893 glistening carriages disappeared from our fash- 
ionable streets. The horseless carriage brought with it the development of 
many industries—road-making, petroleum, rubber, steel, glass. Prosperity 
followed. 


The Depression of 1903 witnessed the beginning of large buildings and 
saw the erection of the Flatiron Building, the Metropolitan Life, and finally 
the Woolworth. Structural steel shapes were beginning to be used. Cement 
came in in 1904. Prosperity followed. 


After the Depression of 1907 came the development of water power, aviation, 
radio, the chemical industry, and prosperity followed. 


Prosperity, through great inventions or the perfection of new products that 
vast numbers of people wanted, has been a sequel to our panics. Following 
each, the volume of insurance and surety business written has reached 
new heights. 

After this depression—what? Why not prosperity again? New inventions 
are appearing, new industries are developing—sound control, air-conditioning, 
Diesel motors, the Electric Eye, Television, prefabricated houses. Put this 
down in your little red book—Prosperity will follow. 


Agents with an eye to the future are invited to ride along with 
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THE TEN LEADERS 


HE ten leading life insurance companies in the United States 

had insurance in force at the end of 1934 of more than sixty- 

eight billions of dollars. This represents a combined increase 
during the year of more than one-half billion dollars in the protec- 
tion afforded by them to the American public. During the year 
they disbursed to policyholders and the beneficiaries of policyholders 
almost two billions of dollars. The economic and financial bene- 
ficence that this represents to the nation as a whole, dwarfs even 
the particularized consolation offered to the individuals for whose 
specific advantages the insurance was undertaken. For even though 
the burdens of millions were lightened at the sorest hour of their 
need, through the money made thus available, the pumping of these 
two billions of dollars into the arteries of the nation’s trade was a 
force of incalculable importance to recovery and rehabilitation. 


Of deep significance to the nation’s captains is this evidence that 
American men and women, to the.utmost of their ability, seek by 
their own independent effort to attain a reserve fund that will sus- 
tain them in adversity and financially bulwark them against poverty 
and affliction. Here also is factual proof that though the public’s eye 
is filled with stories of government provided relief, there is in oper- 
ation a force independently erected which is performing a service of 
almost equal weight but of far greater potential value in developing 
in the individual a sense of responsibility to the future of his depen- 
dents and his country. 


A heartening message can be derived from the records of the ten 
leading carriers. It should be carried far and heralded vigorously by 
every life insurance man. They may point with pride to the fact 
that there has been a reserve fund accumulated by America in all life 
insurance companies which aggregates some twenty-two billions of 
dollars. This is being sustained at the rate of more than three billion 
and a half dollars annually. It is being redistributed to needy mem- 
bers at the rate of almost three billions of dollars a year. It renders 
protection on almost one hundred million policies for about one 
hundred billions of dollars. 


Here is an influence and a protection which has erected individual 
institutions that are a powerful and vital force for the good of all. 
They are materially aiding in every endeavor which is calculated to 
restore prosperity and progress to the nation and through it to the 
entire world. 
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Inland Marine 


Four Tests for Determining 
A Risk’s Eligibility for 


Such a Classification 


By E. S. PAGE, JR., INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


RESUMABLY the object of this 
meeting is the exchange between 
yourselves of ideas on your com- 
mon problems. -aramount among 
these now, as it was ten years ago, is 
that of growth—a term synonymous 
in business with that of survival. This 
problem embraces not only the consoli- 
dation of objectives already attained, 
but also the directional planning of 
future advances. Regardless of the 
point from which you have come thus 
far, one of these directional advances 
must inevitably lead toward the realm 
of Inland Marine Insurance. That be- 
ing so it is not going to be my purpose 
to enter into a discussion of underwrit- 
ing principles or to attempt an analy- 
sis of policy forms, but rather to face 
you down a path which should bring 
you to a very fertile field. Some of 
the potentialities inherent in this field 
will be limited by the underwriting 
practices of the various companies, or 
by reason of restrictions imposed by 
supervisory authorities, but none of the 
limitations so imposed upon the full 
and free cultivation of this field will 
detract materially from its fertility. 
What is Inland Marine Insurance? 
There is no definition of the term. At- 
tempts to do so have inevitably re- 
sulted in the writing of books, or, as 
is now the case, in the development of 
public speaking. Originally it was in- 
surance on merchandise in transit be- 


From an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of In- 
surance General Agents. 


tween two inland points, and was a 


chip from the old and sturdy block of 


Marine Insurance. Its growth paral- 
lelled the war and post-war boom and 
can be principally laid to three causes: 


1. The enormous increase and diffu- 
sion of wealth resulting in the wide- 
spread acquisition by a large portion 
of society of valuable objects which 
could not be adequately protected un- 
der existing coverages, plus the fact 
that on such objects the owners had 
the will and wherewithal to seek, se- 
cure and pay for the coverages which 
they deemed necessary. 

2. The failure of shippers to collect 
just claims from the carriers embrac- 
ing on the one hand the increasingly 
unsatisfactory claim settlements on the 
part of the railroads during and sub- 
sequent to the war period, and on the 
other, the increased use of the motor 
truck which mushroomed so rapidly 
that adequate regulations and condi- 
tions to safeguard the interests and 
property of the shippers have not even 
yet been adequately designed, much 
less enforced. 

3. The terrific competition for busi- 
ness during the post-war period be- 
tween the rapidly increasing number 
of insurance companies plus the stimu- 
lation which they received from similar 
competition between the producers of 
the insurance business, the local agents 
and the brokers. The resultant in- 
genuity born of the will to exist and 
expand created new ways of serving 
old dishes to make them more tempting 
to the insuring public. 


Its development may be symbolized 
by presuming that all insurance in- 
quiries cleared through a glorified post 
office in which for the sake of expe- 


diting delivery there were the familiar 
boxes. An inquiry came in for fire in- 
surance on a hotel and it was promptly 
placed in the box labeled “Fire In- 
surance on Buildings” for future han- 
dling; then one came along for pro- 
tection against suits for injury to third 
parties which might be made against 
the owner of an automobile, and there 
was a box for that and so on through 
the regular forms of insurance then 
standardized. Soon, however, one came 
along for coverage on live stock in 
transit by a combination of railroad 
and motor trucks and one for coverage 
on a shipment of currency by regis- 
tered mail and one for coverage against 
a queer and varied assortment of perils 
on a petrified Dinosaur Egg belonging 
to a museum, and one for coverage 
against collapse or subsidence from any 
cause on a bridge which was floated 
by a bond issue privately sold. There 
were no boxes which seemed appro- 
priate for these inquiries so the per- 
plexed clerk made a new box which he 
marked “Miscellaneous” into which 
these and similar inquiries were placed. 
Due to the reasons above stated, plus 
many more, this miscellaneous box had 
to be made larger and larger and has 
come to be known as Inland Marine In- 
surance. It now calls for more varie- 
ties of policies than Pandora’s Box 
contained troubles before it was opened 
by that curious maiden. 

As a matter of fact, now, an experi- 
enced inland marine department of any 
progressive American company is the 
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nearest approach to the almost limit- 
less underwriting practices of Lloyds 
of London as is possible to attain un- 
der the system of charters and regu- 
lations under which we must operate. 

There were four very general char- 
acteristics which prompted the filing 
clerk in our insurance clearing house 
to place certain inquiries in the mis- 
cellaneous or inland marine box. These 
were generalities, crude rules of thumb, 
and must not be confused with certain 
identifiable subdivisions into which our 
miscellaneous box is now divided since 
the insurance business learned its 
A.B.C.’s and I.M.U.A.’s along with the 
rest of the country. These subdivi- 
sions we will discuss in more detail 
shortly. Even now, however, any risk 
should be subjected to the test of these 
generalities, and if one of them ap- 
pears to apply to it then it should be 
a warning signal of inland marine 
possibilities and deserves further in- 
vestigation along those lines: 

1. Whenever insurance is required on 
property which is moved from one lo- 
cation to another, as opposed to prop- 
erty which is permanently fixed in one 
location. 

2. Whenever insurance is required on 
property against a combination of 
perils not otherwise insurable under 
specific policies. 

3. Whenever insurance is desired to 
cover the assured’s property while in 
the custody or control of some one 
else, or to cover some one else’s prop- 
erty while in the custody or control of 
the assured. 

1. Whenever insurance is 
against “All Risks.” 

As a result of increasing demands on 
the companies for inland marine cov- 
erage due to the increase in wealth, 
to the lack of confidence in the respon- 
sibility of carriers and to the terrific 
competition for business, the now large 


desired 


miscellaneous box became too small to 
function. Moreover, inland marine de- 
mands became more standardized and 
regulation began to appear, so the nat- 
ural outgrowth was the creation of 
smaller boxes for the various identi- 
fiable types of policies under this gen- 
eral classification. These subdivisions 
we will now examine not only because 
it will give you a clearer understand- 
ing of the range of available coverages, 
but also it should suggest by implica- 
tion, if nothing else, the almost limit- 
less possibilities for solicitation. In- 
land marine policies may be written to 
cover: 

1. Anything which is_ transported 
from one place to another. By any- 
thing is meant literally anything except 
human life which is alive. Further- 
more, the intransitive verb “is trans- 
ported” has been used advisedly since 
property moving under its own power 
is not covered except under certain 


conditions which we shall discuss later. 
However, the method of transporting 
the subject matter of the insurance is 
not limited to carriers operating upon 
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the surface of the earth or the waters 
upon the earth. It can and does equally 
apply, and I cannot emphasize this too 
forcibly, to aerial conveyances, and 
those media of transportation gener- 
ally located beneath the surface of the 
earth, such as pipe lines, conduits and 
the like. Parenthetically, we might 
say at this point that whenever car- 
riage by water is involved there may 
possibly occur a shift in jurisdiction 
between inland marine and marine in- 
surance, but the fact that such a shift 
does occur does not alter the fact, from 
your standpoint, that such risks can 
be covered. To establish a gradation 
of potentialities there are liquids or 
gases which are transported through 
pipe lines—property carried by humans 
—objects moved upon skids and rollers, 
such as buildings—property upon push 
carts, horse drawn, motor or other pow- 
ered vehicles operating on the high- 
ways—electric, steam or other rail- 
ways—property while waterborne and, 
finally, craft navigating the spaces 
above the earth. It is also worthy of 
mention, because it illustrates one of 
the primary characteristics of Inland 
Marine Insurance, that coverage fol- 
lows the subject matter of insurance 
no matter where it may be. For ex- 
ample, oil from a well in the interior 
while passing through a pipe line to 
shipside, while on the steamer, after 
discharge from the steamer into tanks, 
from the tanks while on tank cars by 
rail to distribution points and from 
there by truck to the roadside gas sta- 
tion. We combine in this illustration 
the advantagé of one policy, a uniform 
coverage throughout and continuous 
protection fron{ point of origin to final 
point of destination. 

2. Merchandise belonging toan assured 
while in the custody*of others. A policy 
of this sort goes beyond the coverage 
jusi mentjoned of property which is 
being transported from one place to 
another in that it covers in a location 
or locations provided they are _ not 
owned, leased or controlled by the as- 
sured. The location risk, however, can- 
not be covered unless there is a bona 
fide transportation movement and un- 
less this transit risk is also covered. 
Owing to the fact that location risks 
are covered under this type of policy, 
it was inevitable that a conflict should 
occur between the free and unconven- 
tional underwriting policies of the In- 
land Marine companies and the com- 
paratively rigid and _ conventional 
practices then current in the fire and 
casualty fields. This condition resulted 
in representatives of the interested 
groups of underwriters coming to an 
agreement which defined the insuring 
powers of Inland Marine writing com- 
panies. The resulting agreement is 
known as “The Definition and Inter- 
pretation of the Insuring Powers of 
Marine and Transportation Under- 
writers” and is commonly referred to 
as “The Definition.” It is made op- 
erative in each state by a ruling of 
the insurance commissioner and once 
effected, it transcends any _inter- 
company agreement and applies to all 
companies whether stock or mutual, 
board or non-board which are licensed 
to do business in the State where it 
has been adopted. Subject to certain 
restrictions which are provided for in 
the definition, policies can be issued 
covering merchandise while in the cus- 
tody of anyone but the assured for: 

(a) Processing of any sort—as 
for example, the dyeing, throwing, 
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printing or finishing of textiles or 
other commodities; the making of 
garments from the cloth; the curing 
or treatment of raw materials; and 
similar risks where property is sent 
to someone to be changed in form. 

(b) Repairing, renovating or al- 
tering. This is closely allied to the 
above-mentioned group and is only 
separately classified because, gener- 
ally speaking, it covers finished prod- 
ucts rather than materials in the 
course of being converted into fin- 
ished products. 

(c) Exhibition or auction—as for 
example, the contents of exhibition 
houses, property sent to fairs, buy- 
ers’ marts, historical societies and 
other places where it is exhibited to 
the public. Also, property which is 
consigned to places for exhibition 
prior to and during sale. 

(d) Trial or on approval. Con- 
siderable liability in the aggregate 
is incurred by merchants and manu- 
facturers on property placed in the 
hands of others for these two pur- 
poses which results in a widespread 
need for a blanket or flexible policy 
on a basis-which will automatically 
take care of fluctuations in values 
and multiple location risks. 

(e) Sale distribution or temporary 
storage. Designed to cover mer- 
chandise shipped to strategically lo- 
cated distribution points, while at 
those points and while being distrib- 
uted. Under this type of policy the 
definition provides that the place of 
storage or distribution must be a 
bona fide public warehouse as op- 
posed to anything resembling a 
branch owner or operated by the as- 
sured and that we cannot cover the 
location used beyond a certain period 
of time depending upon the nature 
of the assured’s operations. With- 
out much thought you all probably 
know many manufacturers or whole- 
salers doing a country-wide business 
on a basis which would make such 
coverage not only attractive but al- 
most indispensable. 

(f) Use under lease or purchased 
under a conditional sales contract 
covering for the duration of either 
the lease or the conditional sales 
contract. Considering the value of 
merchandise sold under conditional 
sales contracts and the concentration 
of liability in the event of a catas- 
trophe, it is small wonder that this 
form of coverage is increasingly in 
demand. 

(zg) Installation and/or construc- 
tion. This is practically a builder’s 
risk coverage on materials and 
equipment until the project in con- 
nection with which they are being 
used is completed. In this day of 
vast construction projects there 
should be many opportunities for 
writing insurance of this sort. To 
name a few kinds of risks as exam- 
ples, there are air-conditioning in- 
stallations, bank vaults, elevators, 
electrical contracting, interior deco- 
rating work, public water supply 
systems, sprinkler systems, steel 
work, ete. 


3. Merchandise belonging to others in 
the custody of the assured. This type 
of policy is exactly the reverse of those 
which we have just discussed. It is 
often possibie to place a policy on an 


(Continued on page 11) 













H.R. 4120 


MONG the worries that beset 
insurance companies these 
days, not the least is “4120 fever.” 
The number simply designates 
omnibus legislative hopes brought 
together, willy-nilly, in an admin- 
istration measure “‘to alleviate the 
hazards of old age, unemployment, 
illness and dependency, to estab- 
lish a social insurance board in the 
Department of Labor, to raise 
revenue, and for other purposes.” 
Included in the proposals are a 
3 per cent tax pay-roll tax for un- 
employment safeguard and a 3 per 
cent pay-roll tax for old-age pen- 
sions. It is suggested that these 
are to be paid by the employer 
whether earnings are present or 
not. Laudable as the ultimate pur- 
poses may be, the effect they will 
have on insurance companies, if 
enacted, is something which is 
keeping thinking executives 
awake at night. 

That the cost of doing an insur- 
ance business would be greatly in- 
creased is obvious for there is not 
only the taxation, but the detail of 
its management and payment. 
The real question plaguing com- 
pany minds is whether or not the 
additional costs would make cur- 
rent rates totally inadequate. 
That the answer seems in the af- 
firmative is no help at all. 

If the companies were jointly 
to oppose the urged legislation the 
public might get the impression 
that they were denying the basic 
principles of insurance. If they 
favor it openly, their own enor- 
mous trusts and resources are in 
immediate danger. Political snipe- 
shooting is certain when the birds 
are strong and sturdy of wing. 
Hearings on H.R. 4120 have just 
been published in a volume of 1141 
pages by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A study of those hear- 
ings will well repay any insurance 
executive who has eyes for the fu- 
ture of his business. The cost of 


social insurance is going to affect 
prices in all fields. 


With the Editors 


Accident Loss Ratio 


HE improvement in the ratio 

of losses incurred to premiums 
earned on accident insurance con- 
tinued in 1934 according to the re- 
ports of life and casualty compan- 
ies writing accident business re- 
porting to the New York State In- 
surance Department and _ pub- 
lished in the Spectator Pocket 
Register of Accident Insurance. In 
1932 the incurred to earned loss 
ratio was 57.5 per cent. In 1933 it 
was 53.5 per cent, and last year 
49.9 per cent. A similar trend is 
evident in health underwriting ex- 
perience where the loss ratio has 
dropped from 75.7 per cent in 1932 
to 66.8 per cent for last year. An 
underwriting profit of 3.7 per cent 
was realized last year compared 
to an underwriting loss of 4.7 per 
cent in 1933, and 8.2 per cent in 
1932. 

On a small volume of non-can- 
cellable accident and health busi- 
ness, the companies last year had 
an incurred to earned loss ratio of 
71.4 per cent compared with 100.3 
per cent in 1933. There are 35 com- 
panies which write non-cancella- 
ble accident and health insurance. 








CONCENTRATION 


@A college professor was deliver- 
ing a lecture on the science of 
thinking. 
@ Following the lecture, a great 
many people went up to con- 
gratulate him. 
@ Among them was a young woman 
who enthusiastically remarked: 
@ "Doctor, | have read all of 
your books and have attended 
many of your lectures; and 
out of your books and lectures 
| have mastered the power of 
concentration." 

@ "Splendid," replied the pro- 
fessor, “and what are you 
concentrating on now?" 


@ The young woman answered: 
"Oh, on a dozen things!" 

@ MORAL: During 1935 resolve to 
concentrate on only one thing— 
your job. 

Everit B. TERHUNE 











Last year they wrote net premi- 
ums of $16,699,308 and paid losses 
of $14,407,781. The ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written was 86.3 
per cent. Several companies writ- 
ing a substantial volume of prem- 
iums on this line, sustained losses 
of less than 65 per cent, while some 
experienced losses _ practically 
equal to the premiums written, 
and in a few cases even more than 
the total premiums written. 


Not the Way 


O surer way to discredit a 
cause can be found than that 
its advocates conceal their identity 
by resorting to the protection of 
anonymity. Adverse criticism 
from ambush too closely resembles 
a stab in the dark to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of straight- 
thinking readers. It contains too 
heavy a content of cowardice to 
command respectful attention. 
From current reports it appears 
that some person (or persons) in 
Pennsylvania is conducting a cam- 
paign among mutual and stock- 
mutual agents against the sale by 
them of mutual policies. Lengthy 
communications impeaching the 
merits of that system of insurance 
have been mailed at the Harris- 
burg post office in plain envelopes 
and without the name or names of 
the writers. These unfathered 
“arguments” have been put into 
circulation throughout the state. 
Sellers and buyers of insurance 
are of different opinions on the in- 
demnifying sufficiency of the mu- 
tual contract as applied to fire and 
casualty risks. The stock com- 
pany underwriter regards them as 
lacking in the proper guarantees ; 
mutual underwriters claim con- 
tractual adequacy and cite their 
records. Advocacy of either posi- 
tion, to merit the consideration of 
thinking men, must be undertaken 
by the respective proponents in the 
open. Participants in the discus- 
sion who lack sufficient courage to 
be identified with their honest con- 
victions can not aid the cause they 
espouse. To obtain support from 
others, their own must be unre- 
servably given. Some chance of 
settlement will come only when 
the discussions are held in the open 
between staunch partisans con- 
vinced of their own rectitude. 
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Time 


A. M. Collens, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life since 1926, is 
elected president of the company to 
succeed the late Archibald A. Welch 
who died on May 8. M. Clark Terrill 
is chosen director to fill Mr. Welch's 
vacancy. 

Glen B. Dorr, agency assistant of 
the Clifford L. McMillen Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, is nomi- 
nated as next president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
City. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co., of Newark, celebrates its 90th 
anniversary. 











Howard C. Spencer, former Depart- 





ment Counsel, is named first deputy | 


superintendent by Louis H. Pink, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State. 





The two-day convention of the 
American Association of Insurance 
General Agents, held in Kansas City, 
devotes its attention to consideration 
of automobiles, fire and burglary 
problems. 





Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., iron and 
steel manufacturer of Chicago, is 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 





W. E. Mallalieu completes twenty- 
five years as general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Constructive recommendations per- 
taining to the prevention of fire on 
ships are presented at the annual 
meeting of the marine section of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
held in New York. 





The amendment to change the New 
York Workmen's Compensation Law 
to include silicosis is vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman. 





Arthur W. Collins, U. S. manager 
for the Zurich General Accident & 





























One Reason Why Auto Rates Go Up 


SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————" 


HE National Board of Fire Underwriters, 

assembled in annual meeting today in New 

York for the sixty-ninth time, is not 
merely an insurance institution. It is, indeed, 
a national institution of far greater signifi- 
cance and service to the American people than 
half a hundred governmental bureaus per- 
forming far less useful functions with twice 
the ballyhoo. 

If any Governmental bureau could point to 
such achievements in the protection of prop- 
erty and life as can be claimed by the National 
Board it would rightfully be the pride of 
the Administration and a monument to Gov- 























| ernmental efficiency. 


Liability and president of the Zurich | 


Fire, relinquishes active direction of 
both branches of the 
affairs to Neville Pilling, 
assistant U. S. manager. 





The New Hampshire Supreme Court 
holds that Senate Bill 37, proposing a 
system of compensation for automo- 
bile accidents awarded from a fund 
raised by assessment, would be in- 
valid if enacted into law. 





New standard provisions for auto- 
mobile liability policies are announced 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, the result 
of the work of committees active in 
the standardization of the language 
of liability policies for the past several 
years. 





C. E. Hodges, Jr., vice-president 
American Mutual Liability, of Boston, 
is elected president of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies at the annual meeting in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


The Spectator, May 23, 1935 
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| countless fortunes, leveled cities built up by 


In our concern with the troubles of the day 
—unemployment, automobile accidents, inter- 
national unrest, etc., we are liable to forget 
that one of man’s fiercest and most ancient 
enemies is fire. In the past it has ruined 


the toil of centuries, destroyed human lives 
in the most horrible way that death can be 


| dealt. 


We forget it because the forces that fight 
fire in this country have largely succeeded in 
suppressing its ravages. In the vanguard of 


| these forces is the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters which, throughout decades 
that were characterized by extravagance, 
carelessness and waste in most manifesta- 
tions of our national life, consistently preach- 
ed and practiced conservation, thrift and 


| safety. 


For those of the political belief who hold 
that no social progress, no real service to the 
people can be achieved except through the 
heavy, iron hand of a Governmental bureau, 
an examination of the history of the National 
Board would repay study. 


| 
| 
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Tide 


Further reduction in the Govern- 
ment's interest burden is seen in the 
opportunity offered this week to hold- 
ers of about $324,600,000 of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation 4 per cent 
bonds to exchange them for 4-year 
1/2 per cent bonds. The attractive- 
ness of the relatively early maturity is 
expected to overbalance the low in- 
terest rate. 


Title Il of the omnibus banking bill, 
centralizing the control of the Federal 
Reserve system, was severely criti- 
cized in a letter sent out by Harper 
Sibley, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, to 
1500 member oraanizations and will 
be defended by Marriner S. Eccles, 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in a broadcast at 10.30 p. m. 
May 23. 

The heaviest industrial spending in 
six years is foreseen for the next 12 
months by W. E. Campbell, chairman 
of the business survey committee of 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, which opened its twen- 
tieth annual convention in New York 
on Monday. 

Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended May 18, 1935, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 132.11 
and closed Saturday at 132.22. 














Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 26.11 
and closed Saturday at 26.18. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
100.31 and closed Saturday at 100.41. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 91.75 
and closed Saturday at 91.92. 





Steel ingot production in the 
United States for the current week de- 
clined from 45!/2 to 44!/2 per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates, 
while its scrap index rose from $10.58 
to $10.67 a ton, thus continuing the 
previous week's divergent trends. 
Labor troubles in the shipping and 
automotive industries are holding up 
considerable steel consumption. 





Better weather conditions over the 
winter wheat belt helped to depress 
wheat prices by 2% to 3 cents per 
bushel on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week, with continued in- 
flation talk keeping prices from de- 
clining further. Corn rose slightly and 
oats and rye ended the week some- 
what lower. 





After early recessions, cotton fu- 
tures made net gains of | to 10 
points last week, reaching new highs 
for the current movement. Buying by 


| the trade and the producers’ pool was 


the main strengthening feature. 





This week is being celebrated as 
Foreign Trade Week, and yesterday 
as National Maritime Day, by 239 
organizations, representing every 
state in the Union and several foreiqn 
countries. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE TEN LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1934 














‘DUST , COMP " 

Aetna Equitable | Mutual ete New York {Northwestern} SUSI ETAL COMPARIN 
Life New York Benefit L ife, N. Y. Life Mutual | Travelers John Hancock Metropolits an, Prudentig) 

ADMITTED ASSETS z $ $ $ $ } 3 $ z 3 
Real Estate 33,799,302) 136,312,707) 60,475,831) 50,960,802) 103, 130, 238| @45,966,026| 52,394,373)| 82,255,208) 251,739,881| ©238, 669,53 
Mortgage Loans : 51,704,906) 375,431,095) 164,506,010) 258,047,393) 472,333,343) 321,938,039) @78, 234, 157|| 210,702, 897) 1,237,805,549| 860, 146, 7% 
Bonds Owned me as 204,959,745) 643,456,743) 176,824,168) 558, 153,399) 969,241,407] 369,571,993) 325,529, 848)) 228,713,086) 1, 93,677,640) 1,318,479,9 
Stocks Owned ny 21,098,519) 65,158,488 5,900,287) 18,628,275) 69,610,789) 13, 168, 768 19, 136,444; 68,180,649) 68, 447, 019 


5, 000 } | nin 
57,293) 292,172,436) 127,920,079] 187,752,513) 396,467,101) 233,893,452) 122,282,347|| 94,783,732 boa giz: abil 295, 576, 30 
3,574) 93,753,090) 14,652, 117] 52, 479, 810; 36,449,562) 10,892,241) 12,166,100)| 16,858,451 91,722, 637| 50, 886, 14 
54,505; 29,880,280 9,023,577} 16,535,151) 30,400,775) 17,711,413) 19,399,319), ©14, 989, 546) 081,051, 145) @74, 094, 33 
2,725} 20,317,889) 11,137 450) 17,952,308} 31,877,282) 18,406,041) 9,030,136)) 19,932,335, 55,210,562) 58, 822, 93, 
36,514] 818,419) —1,792 2]... —5, 273} 4,832) @91, 794, 226|| ®-3, 305, 932) 245, 102, 630) 122, 995 


Collateral Loans 

Premiums, Notes and Loans to Policyholders 
Cash in Office and Bank 

Deferred and Unpaid Premiums 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 

Other Assets 









24| 





Total Admitted Assets 
Book Value Over Market Price 
Assets Not Admitted. 


LIABILITIES 





9,139) 24,770,594 4,463,906] 18,231,374 4, 868, 17,003,739 16,211,794) 79,958,657) 51,880,445 


2,083) 1,657,301,147| 570,437,727) 1,160,509,652) 2,109,505, 1,018,384,037 684, 065, 767, 4,031,108, 152) 296524505, 
27 32 

5,803) 36,277,028 4.463, 900 5, 225 4,948,074) 21,634,142) @6, 608,474 17,039,842! 135,569,221) 54,364, 29 

| 





18,£ 




































Policy Reserve : 342, 996, 738) 1,398,668,902| 460,730,086) 927,489,561) 1,608,622,012) 824,322,033) 546,106,453, 562,095, 210) 3,478,304, 811) 2,561,936,692 
Reserve on Supplementary Contracts 43,394,842) 109,371,441) 46,137,034] 109,902,449) 173,002,681) 92,517,246) 60,040,767 17,326,045) 77,082,721) 96,037,4 
Policy Claims 8, 662,699 20,696, 776] 2,087,999} 15,105,654) 27,787,764) 4,761,565 4,464,735 4,405,923) 26,481, oil 29, 123,99 
Unpaid Dividends and Dividends to Accumulate 2,991,912! 21,548,474) 15,123,514 4,931,770; 91,061,510) 4,610,434 1,128 16,591,941) 249,757,845) 12,996, 34 
Deferred Dividend Reserve 1,336,522 35,344 200, 765 22,624 79,071 11,369 52,716 "oo 15, 548, 612 
Dividends Apportioned for 1935 2,261,711) 32,718,797| 13,026,078] 28,308,383) 45,734,207 34, gre 36, 125 15,700,000) 60,884, 4) 29 , 362, 532 
Assigned, Special and Voluntary, Ete., Reserves 30, 269, 528} 60, 125, 240) ©28, 000, 000) a D8, 846, 862 16. 500,000) 240,000, 000! 41,000, 0% 
Other Liabilities. . a 037,457,182) 31,112,356 3,063,488} 14,445,830) 19,903,781 5. 337° "604 67,486,874 6,077, 68S 53, 659, 984} 106,726,748 
Total Liabilities 439, 101, 606! 1,614,152,090) 570 437,727) 1,160,509,652) 1,994,134,579 1,018,384,037 686,994,313 | 638, 749,523, 3,786, 176,796) 2,892,732,35 
Unassigned Funds and Capital 26,470,477| 43,149,057) See note See note 115,370,645! See note G 37.004, 961 45,316,244) 244,931,356) ©72, 513, 604 
below below | below 
INCOME 
Life Premiums—First Year 5,452,818; 21,621,151 5,746,964) 22,717,134 25,160,785) 11,367,680 7,440,721 7,466,494) 39,901,650; 34,937, 5% 
Life Premiums— Renewal 61,451,653) 159,049,929 956,057,271) 112,186,723. 196,277,388! 104,299,109, 81,179,000 110,050,381 602,424,586) 5487,791,0¢ 
Disability Benefits—First Year. . 119, 505 251, 362 14,194 114,914 217,361 61, 689 124,415 57, G66 154, 701) 
Disability Benefits—Renewal 2,791, 903 9,100,977 27,340 4,691,016 9,400,072 453,121 3, 283, 672 1,066,945 7,407,391 4,419, 82 
Additional Accidental Death Benefits—First Year 64,454 210,381 | 121,397 299.941 65, 190 107, 810 434,272 1,090, 67 
Additional Accidental Death Benefits— Renewal! 796, 513 2,839, 6 1,958, 060 4,461,214 60S, 184 603, 55 3, 093, 956 5, 483, 24 
Annuities—First Year 7,490,463) 91,898,372 735,099} 20.750.361 45,300,115 5,394,343) 14,040,910 7 425) 13,002, 6% 
Annuities— Renewal 841,772) 25,061,905 60, 682 1.593. 276 5. 699.810 758, 226 l S52 2,444, 75 
Supplementary Contracts involving Life Contingencies, 620, 457 2,431,914 239, 705 2,704,242 2,129,162 $74,131 770, 132 206 548, 08 
Total Premiums 79, 629,538) 312,465,665) 62,981,255) 166,837,123 288.945.848) 122,050,073 108,270,450 127 399) 549,717,8 
Supplementary Contracts not involving Life Conti ng 10,321,968; 20,176,451 8, 632,319 12, 990, 241 21.068, 789 19, 107, 526 7,816,776 3, 583,309 14, 195, 046 19, 386, 368 
Interest on Mortgages 2,882,831) 20,956,644 7,628,787) 11,.541.512 21.570.928! 17,348,779 4,068,335 11,119,690) 55,056,210) 46,651,009 
Interest on Bonds 8,058, 158 20,765,314 6,826,332 22,714, 694 36, 685,346 13, 550, 284 12,251, 184 8, ISS, 589 69, 805, 199 51, 758,2 
Dividends on Stocks 1,023, 864 3, 657, 649 276, 63¢ 913.875 3,628,313 816,614 1, 069, 43¢ $301,179 3, 70! 
Interest on Other Securities 4,335,096) 16,490,706 8,359,839; 11,383,356) 24,941,199) 14,658,028 6,544, 582 5,402,843) 28,299,815) 16,352, 978 
Rents 1, 767, 653 6,923, 487 2 185.141 2.795.040 7.883.972 2.343.470 3,054, 180 4,415,425 18, 596,978 13, 641, 578 
Total Interest, Dividends and Rent 18,067,602) 68,793,800; 25,276,735! 49.348.477  94.709.758| 47.900.561' 26,734,895 30,195,983) 175,059,381 32, 109.7 
All Other Income 148, 689 7,147, 676 147, 805 3. 060. 320 7, 246, 602 1,535, 523 3, 102,390 133, 62¢ 2, 566, 302 7,560, 941 
Total Income 108, 167,797) 408,583,592) 97,038,114) 232,936.161) 411.970.997| 190.593, 683 145,924,511) 161,533,470) S80, 635,128) 708,774,808 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Death Claims | 34,386, 153 2. 820,695) 49,644,638 67.808.399 40,502,640 36,295,165 32. 757. 233! 148,320,607) 119, 197,42 
Matured Endowments 2,403, 140 2, 428,78 4,259,541 10.379.835| 2.725.365 3,426,893 2,974,820} 41,643,193) 23,882,714 
Annuities 1,983, 737 137.574 3. 938,479 6, 600, 108 270, 926 2,973, 553 802, 365 5, 530, 457 3, 079, 579 
Surrender Values and Notes 18,353, 770 33,488,310) 53,102,.300| 76.647.935' 51,863,962 25,495,313 36,341,504) 206,455,026) 187,478.38 
Dividends 2, 628, 64¢ 13,451,135) 29,476,073 47,296,905 31,569, 108 27, 109 16,015, 612) 999,134,107) 66,562,083 
Disability and Double Indemnity 4,749,443 6, 106 8,999,689) 18,731,704 190, 248 6,953, 705 2,821,390) 14,721,176) 18,469,436 
Total to Policyholders 64,504,889) 198,972,447) 72,342,609] 149,420,720) 297.554.8811! 127,122,249) 75,171,738) 91,712,933) 515,804,566) 418, 669,574 
Paid on Supplementary Contracts 5,705,525, 11,409,828 3, 708, 137 5,918,161) 11,046,291 7,907, 129 5, 476, 302 1,446, 654 5,778,945) 13, 613, 41 
Commissions and Agents’ Expenses 6,958,966) 21,298,307 5.095.771) 10,817,598 15.086.043 8. 955, 503 9,047, 766 20,322,441! 78,669,522) 71,019,119 
Medical Examiners’ Fees and Inspection of Risks 335, 489 1, 123, 549 242,312 752, 793 1,241, 862 388, 485 470,058 §28, 289 4, 248,525 1, 997, 627 
Salaries of Officers and Home Office Employees 1, 486, 234 6,034, 805 1, 764, 287 3,383, 780 7, 468, 902 2,579, 089 2.703, 645 3.685.894) 21,950,643) 14,464,375 
Rents - ' 565,170; 2,496, 268 413,742) 1,493,356 2,316,559 566,870 1,294,448 754,892) 6,293,820) 3,815.95 
Advertising 19, 308 250, 636 47,199 125, 245 251,447 206, 610 357,746 153, 102 1, 145, 655 459, 157 
Other Mans ugements Expenses. 1,273, 895 3,969, 690 1,043, 231 1,714,021 8, 553,337 1,781,373 1,924,212 1, 753, 823 8.740.511) 11,545,485 
Total Management Expense 10,639,062! 35,173,255 8,606,542! 18,286,793 34,918,150) 14,477,930 15,797,875 27,298,441) 121,048,676) 103,301,71 
Taxes 1,998,435) 5,468,309) 2,446,033) 4,212,352, 8,516,291; 3,716,169| 2,481,187 3,051,144) 16,708,257) 15,839, 166 
Repairs and Expense on Real Estate 1,371, 661 4,065, 852 1,323,990 1,302,114 4,545,644 1.312, 600 1, 235, 036 2,333,510) 14,879,077; 11,976,913 
Losses on Sales, Depreciation, Ete 662,537 671, 136 473,452 562,788 1, 184, 862 417,504 32,703 1,101,247, 11,549,720 2, 665, 330 
Total Miscellaneous Disbursements 20,377,220; 56,788,375, 16,558,154) 30,282,208 60,211,238) 27,831,422 25,023,103 35, 230,996) 169,964,675) 147,396 54 
Total Disbursements. . $4, 882, 109} 255,760,822) 88,900,763) 179,702,928 287,766,119) 154,953,671 100,194,841) 126,943,929 685,769,241) 566,066, 118 
Income Saved. ....... : 23,285,688) 152,822,770 8,137,351) 52,533,233) 124,204,878} 35,640,012, 45,729,670 34,589,541, 194, 865.887) 142,708,790 
POLICY EXHIBIT 
New Insurance Written Policies o 66, 536 216,469 36,872 87,351 216,385 64,590 65, 176 143,539 746, 288 1, 042, 99 
Paid for Basis. . . ( 327 165 198 65 269 st 
i 35S 
Amount o | 188,319,609) 356,814,648| 135,740,718) 239,800,917 440,328,500) 233,520,672 207,484,061 3,493 
g 81,606,968 102,389,354 70. 631,171 2: 920 ¢ 
i F 1,010,550,552) 1,006,928,985 
0 2,724,254) 11,045,239) 1,478,354) 16,832,138) 15,335,512) 11,255,750 4,717,191 8,813,698] 206,376,797) 31,084,918 
Insurance Revived and Increased (Net) q 90,253,658) 51,858,000 80, 285.011 4,037,050 a 51, 979, 299 30, 218, 031 
i ‘ 81,373,715 373,751 
o | 191,043,863) 367,859,887) 137,219,072, 256,633,055) 455,664,012) 244,776,422) 212,201,252 | 218,203,721 1, "451 510, 290 1, 201, 757, 
Total New Issues . g | 171,860,626) 154,247,354 150,916,182}! 19,105,100) 275,520,219) 100,097, 192 
i acne | . 389, 112, 418} 1,363,924,303) 1,275,217,198 
Policies o 63,511 180, 468 57,816 125, 670 244,750! 82, 969 69, 228 756,784 747 , 363 
g 174 102 172 339 77 
Insurance_Terminated i a 1,352, 5, 086, 699 
Amount o | 246,584,999) 527,437,408 246,108,611, 416,105,775 663,418,209) 354,093,608 288,468,381|| 223,665,362! 1,171,207,329 
@ | 38,205,175) 48,007,464 27,984, 983 5,141,306! 62,342,132 
i . ‘ 335,355, 765) 1,170,884,694) 1, 314, 395, 997 
Policies o 534,212 1,825,328 553,310 233,706 2,649,953 983,021 700, 804 1,187,880) 6,514,381 5, 294, 791 
Insurance in Force q 3,499 1,746 3, 222 566 2 831 1, 868 
Paid for Basis. ..... i 5. 759, 472 959.570! 26,819, 655 
Amount o | 1,883,220,531) 4,741,080,611 2,056,941,859 3,744,186,170) 6,661,514,072| 3,704,527,648) 2,729,498,305 | 1,824,323,854|10216,839,377) 7,506,038,356 
@ | 1,517,284,436 1,402,077,502 | 1,466,084,063)| 264,749,021) 2,655, ‘457, 433} 1,082, 135,837 
1 , 1,384,894,314) 6,617,508,665) 6,764,281, 457 
2 . . —" o |—55, 541, 136 159, 577, §21 -108, 889, 539'-159, 472, 720 | -207, 754, 197|-109, 317, 186) —76, 267, 129|| —5,461,641) 280,602,961) 293, 125,343 
Net Gain in Insurance in Force ¢ | 133,655,451) 106,239,890 : 122,931,199]; 13,963,794) 213,178,087) 68,558, 206 


| 53,756,653 193,039,609 —39, 178, 699 


0 > Ordinary. ‘g Group. i Industrial. 


The Spectator, May 23, 1935 
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assured whose property is in the hands 
of some one else and then by reason 
of learning the name of the custodian 
to turn around and sell him a policy 
covering merchandise in his possession. 
Sometimes considerable business can 
be developed in this manner from one 
assured. These risks usually fall into 
two classes, the Bailee Policy and the 
Legal Liability Policy. Generally 
speaking, Bailee policies are broader 
than those covering legal liability, in 
that they cover not only the assured’s 
legal but also his assumed liability 
and thus are, in fact, policies which 
will reimburse the bailee for loss caused 
by the perils insured against. Under 
either form, it is not necessary that 
the assured’s liability be proved 
through the courts unless, of course, 
the policy is specifically written on 
that basis. Under a Legal Liability 
Policy, the fact that liability exists in 
general is sufficient to establish the 
company’s liability—it does not have to 
exist in the particular. Since risks of 
this nature also involve location cov- 
erages they are subject to the provi- 
sions of the “definition” though not to 
the same degree as the instances where 
insurance is desired covering the as- 
sured’s property in the custody of some 
one else. 

The important point in both the 
Bailee Policy and that covering the As- 
sured’s Legal Liability is that the in- 
surance affords protection to the as- 
sured during the entire time which he 
is responsible for the property insured, 
whether it is in his custody or not. A 
good example of this would be that of 
a Fur Storage Policy where the as- 
sured solicited storage risks from small 
department stores or furriers in the 
surrounding territory under an agree- 
ment whereby the storage fee would 
include the cost of transportation to 
and from the place of storage and the 
premises of the sender. The furs might 
be transported in trucks owned by the 
assured but more than likely they 
would be shipped to the storage place 
by express or public truckmen and re- 
turned the same way. In spite of the 
fact that they are not in the assured’s 
custody except while in storage, the 
policy would cover the transportation 


risk since the assured assumed this 


responsibility by the terms of his 
contract. 
The instances where the need for 


Bailee and/or Legal Liability coverage 
exists are so numerous that we cannot 
attempt to include all of them but men- 
tion the following general classes as 
typical examples of the more important 
kinds: 


(a) Property which is_ being 
processed, repaired, altered, laun- 
dered, dry cleaned or otherwise 


worked upon. Aside from the tex- 
tile processing plants, the most com- 
monly encountered risks are the 
laundries and the dry cleaning es- 
tablishments. 

(b) Property which is being ex- 
hibited. The instances where civic, 
municipal or religious organizations, 
fairs, horse, home industry and 
other shows, mercantile establish- 
ments, scientific, historical societies 
and the like solicit the property of 
others for display immediately come 
to mind and since those arranging 
the exhibition usually must or do 
assume full responsibility for the 
safe return of the borrowed prop- 
erty, a multiple risk cover affording 
protection from the time the prop- 
erty leaves the owner until returned 
thereto does not encounter much 
sales resistance. 

(c) Articles which are stored. By 
the provisions of the “definition” we 
are limited under this heading to 
the storage of furs, rugs and cer- 
tain other commodities. We cannot 
cover the ordinary furniture stor- 
age warehouse. In spite of the 
limitations, it is always well to sub- 
mit storage risks, except furniture, 
to a marine underwriter to see 
whether anything can be done. 
Storage policies are written on a 
reporting form, which makes them 
ideal in cases where there are sea- 
sonal fluctuations. 

(d) Property which is transported 
by any type of carrier. As in the 
ease of transportation insurance, 
the scope of Carrier’s Liability In- 
surance is not limited to convey- 
ances operating on the highways or 
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Policies can be is- 
sued to carriers operating through 
all the degrees from pipe lines to 


the railroads. 


aerial navigation. Thus carriers’ 

liability insurance can be subdivided 

as follows: 

1. Operators of pipe linés, con- 
duits and other media for the 
subterranean transportation of 
liquids or gases, including sur- 
face storage tanks, etc. 

2. Railroad. Usually the major 
systems only cover extremely 
high valued commodities. How- 
ever, small electric interurban, 
rural or belt line roads generally 
carry a liability policy on all 
freight hauled by them. 

3. Railroad express companies. 
The Railway Express Agency, for 
example, carries a Carrier’s Lia- 
bility Policy 

4. Motor conveyances operating 
the highways. In addition to the 
motor truck cargo policy which, 
for varying reasons, has become 
as familiar to most agents as fire, 
theft or collision insurance on the 
vehicle itself, this would include 
drayage companies, armored car 
companies, bus lines carrying 
passengers’ baggage and other 
merchandise under check and the 
like. 

5. . Waterborne carriers. This 
type of carrier usually carries 
protection for cargo carried but 
this type of risk will probably be 
written under a marine rather 
than an inland marine form of 
policy. 

IV. Property floater risks. These 
are the so-called “Floater” or “All 
Risk” policies. A “Floater” policy in 
the sense that it is used here is one 
covering specific property which, by 
reason of the uses to which it is put, 
cannot conveniently be covered by spe- 
cific insurance. A little while ago I 
mentioned four general characteristics 
of inland marine insurance. Floater 
policies would come under the first 
“whenever insurance is required on 
property which is moved from one lo- 
cation to another as opposed to prop- 
erty which is permanently fixed in one 
location.” 

(a) Those insuring only individu- 
als are the 

1. Personal effects policy cover- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Includes $38,625,405 Net 
MUTUAL BENEFI TT: Includes suspended mortality fund $12,094,854 Security Fluctuation and Real Estate Depreciation 
surplus funds. 
for depreciation of 
NEW YORK LIFE :— Entire 
is unapportioned surplus retained as a contingency reserve. 
foreclosed real estate subject to 


MUTUAL LIFE, N. Y.: 
reserve. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL: 
real estate subject to redemption. 
2Including $91,670,408 admitted assets of Casualty Department. 
It includes $7,846,862 
® Including liabilities and unearned premium reserve, etc., 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL :— Including $1,438,532 
asset fluctuation. 
and health premiums in course 


is special contingency 
5Including $71,782,110 net contingency 
value of the capital stock of $2,000,000 of the 
year 1913, and is now 
552,766 


Footnotes to Transactions Table 


2Includes $28,221,700 


Assets, Accident Liability Dept. 
assigns all 
$59,605,705 fund 
surplus funds. 


The Company 
1 Includes 
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of collection. 


3 Credit. 
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company 
held by Vivian M. 
premium income. 


Lewis 
industrial 


® Including $176,2 
special reserve carried in the Casualty statement. 
from accident statement but excludes $7,846,862 special reserve carried 
premiums 
1 Including $8,982,110 industrial premiums due and un- 


2 Including $34,675,976 foreclosed real estate subject 


and 


Total Liabilities, 


$534,265 Dividends applied. 
securities and general 
amount 


2 Includes 


27 non-admitted assets of Casualty 


due and unpaid, less loading. 


to redemption. SIncluding $32,359,962 reserve for dividends payable in following year and $1,345,000 for payment of dividends 

coinsured policies. ‘4 Entire amount is contingency reserve. ®Includes $10,158,087 from accident and health department. ® Including 
$31,365,879 dividends applied and $313,710,474 total gross industrial premiums. 7Includes $6,343,595 returned to policyholders for direct 
payment of weekly premiums at home office or district offices. PRUDENTIAL :— Including $21,963,867 foreclosed real estate subject to 
redemption. 2Including $8,445,265 net amount of uncollected industrial premiums. *Includes premiums in the course of collection; acci- 


reserve for fluctuations in value of and income from mortgage loans, 
according to Chapter 49 of the New 
has been purchased pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 
the policy- 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Company Investment 
Outlets Limited 


The announcement recently that 
the Prudential of Newark and the 
Metropolitan Life of New York had 
subscribed to the entire amount of 
an issue of over $6,000,000 Canada 
Southern Railroad bonds directs at- 
tention again to the perplexing prob- 
lem of placing the funds of life 
insurance companies in suitable in- 
vestments. 

Since 1929 life insurance compa- 
nies have been confronted with a 
variety of highly unfavorable invest- 
ment problems. The collapse of 
prices of agricultural commodities 
brought on immediate repercussions 
in the farm mortgage field. The ces- 
sation of new construction and the 
general distress in the mortgage sit- 
uation in urban centers compelled 
the companies for a long period to 
avoid almost entirely these two media 
as investments for funds. The ab- 
sence of new railroad and public util- 
ity financing, and the difficulties ex- 
perienced by many of these units in 
maintaining heavy fixed charges.dur- 
ing a period of decreasing revenues, 
forced the life companies, despite the 
low yield, to invest in securities of 
the Federal Government. 

Statistical evidence of this condi- 
tion has been presented each week 
since the beginning of the year in a 
table showing the composite weekly 
investments of a dozen of the larger 
life insurance companies. During the 
first four months of the year, these 
companies have invested in one week 
in Federal, state, county and munic- 
ipal securities as high as 83.8 per 
cent of total funds placed. An exami- 
nation reveals, however, that there 
has been a moderate tendency in 
recent weeks to depart somewhat 
from the policy of relying completely 
upon the securities of the different 
governmental units for investments. 
Public utility and railroad bonds 
and mortgage loans have come into 
a slightly increased favor. For the 
week ended May 4, United States 
Government securities, including a 
nominal amount of bonds received in 
exchange for mortgages through 
Federal refinancing, took 22.2 per 
cent of the total amount placed. 
State, county and municipal securi- 


ties accounted for 27.4 per cent, mak- 
ing the total funds invested for that 
week in Government securities slight- 
ly less than 50 per cent of the ag- 
gregate amount invested. Over 21 
per cent of the funds were placed in 
public utility bonds, and over 26 per 
cent in real estate mortgage loans. 
The growing conviction that a 
period of improved business condi- 
tions is ahead, coupled with the 
increasing pressure of idle funds 
seeking reasonably safe investments 
with a higher yield than can be cur- 
rently obtained from Government se- 
curities, have undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to this movement in the 


averages. 





Federal Farm 
Mortgage Bonds 


Farm productivity was greatly 
reduced in 1934 by the drought and 
by the success of different Govern- 
ment plans for crop reduction. This 
reduction in output, however, was 
accompanied by a marked rise in 
prices for farm products, with the 
result that the farmers’ income dur- 
ing 1934 was approximately six bil- 
lion dollars as compared with five 
billion dollars during 1933. During 
1934, also, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration further refinanced at rela- 
tively low interest rates the delin- 
quent mortgages of farmers in 
actual distress, by paying the origi- 
nal mortgages in bonds guaranteed 
in principal and interest by the 
United States. While the aggregate 
amount of funds involved in applica- 
tions to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for exchange of mortgages 
by the life insurance companies does 
not bulk large, it contributes to the 
large volume of refinancing as a re- 
sult of borrowers’ applications. As 
a result, a considerable volume of 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion bonds has found their way to 
the companies’ portfolios. Reduc- 
tions in company farm mortgage 


holdings have been caused by the re- 
financing of mortgages by the Goy- 
ernment in bonds and by cash 
repayments, maturities and foreclo- 
sures. There is an increasing dis- 
position of late, however, for the life 
companies to re-enter actively the 
farm loan field. 





The depression has demonstrated 
the soundness and prudence of the 
fundamental policies which have 
guided the original selection of farm 
mortgages. As a rule the loans have 
been given a wide geographical di- 
versification to reduce the hazards 
of weather and crop disease, which 
are most frequently localized. The 
wide distribution results in a spread 
over a great variety of crops which 
find widely different and independent 
markets. Marked preference has 
been given to the general-purpose 
farm operated by the owner himself. 
Large properties requiring highly 
specialized management have been 
avoided in favor of farms of a size 
which can be operated by the owner 
and his family. Farms which are 
dependent upon a single crop have 
likewise been avoided. A few large 
loans have been shunned in prefer- 
ence to a large number of small 
loans. Generally speaking, not more 
than the maximum amount of 50 per 
cent of the value, exclusive of the 
buildings, was lent on fully equipped 
farms, and of 30 or 35 per cent if 
the farm was not so equipped. On 
the whole, the average loan has not 
exceeded 25 or 30 per cent of the 
appraised value of the property. 
Many of the mortgages have been on 
the amortization plan, with the re- 
sult that the loan has been reduced 
each year, thus increasing the 
margin of safety. The companies 
with years of experience in farm 
loans have wisely relied on their 
own organizations for appraising 
values. 

Loans on suburban and city prop- 
erty have been reduced to some extent 
of late by borrowers transferring 
their mortgages to the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, for which the com- 
panies have received HOLC bonds 
in their place. Where these bonds 
bear 4 per cent, the interest only is 
guaranteed by the United States. 
Other classifications bearing 2°4 per 
cent and 3 per cent interest are 
guaranteed both as to principal and 
interest by the Federal Government. 
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There is no indication that the life 
companies are disposed to rush head- 
long into the city and suburban mort- 
gage field, although the worst is un- 
doubtedly behind. Residential con- 
struction awards during April were 
more than 86 per cent larger than 
during the same month last year. 
Building permits, which give an in- 
dication of the size of future con- 
struction awards, were 122 per cent 
greater last month than in the same 
month in 1934. With a sustained re- 
vival in construction, the life insur- 
ance companies will be prominent 
once again in the city and suburban 
mortgage investment field. 





Public Utility Picture 
May Change 

With a modification of the present 
belligerent attitude of some influen- 
tial members of Congress in regard 
to the regulation and restriction of 
public utility holding companies, an 
increasing flow of funds into these 
fields will be more in evidence. An 
improvement in the general business 
situation will increase the demand 
for electric power and other services 
supplied by utilities, and, with great- 
er earnings, the margin of safety, 
which is essential to the investment 
of life insurance funds, will be in- 
creased. A tremendous volume of 
new railroad financing is imminent 
just as soon as improved earnings 
warrant it and when the peril of 
further threatened restrictive legis- 
lation has been dissipated. 


ross CAS 
VALUA 








United Mutual Life's 
Cash Value Statement 


The United Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis has 
just issued a financial statement 
based in its entirety on 1935 cash 
values. The statement is unique in 
that all assets are listed at what 
they are actually worth in cash to- 
day. Thus the company shows that 
it could pay back to policyholders in 
cash, on demand, their reserve de- 
posited with the company, plus a 
distribution of surplus. 

George A. Bangs, president of the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany states, “The reason for this 
self-valuation on a 1935 cash liqui- 
dating basis was to show the solid- 
ity of the life insurance business in 
general. Life insurance companies 
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recognize that, notwithstanding the 
security represented by their invest- 
ments in America itself, there has 
been questioning on the part of the 
policyholders, agents, and the gen- 
eral public as to the actual 1935 cash 
values of these investments. 
“United Mutual — because of its 
extremely liquid portfolio, consisting 
only of Government and municipal 
bonds, cash, home office building and 


loans to policyholders—definitely an- 


swered that question by evaluating 
all its assets on a 1935 cash basis. 
Every bond that was as much as one 
second delinquent in either principal 
or interest on midnight Dec. 31, 
1934, was taken and valued for what 
it could be sold for today and the 
home office building was listed only 
at its immediate sale price. 

“The value of non-delinquent bonds 
was carried at a figure approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 less than what 
they could be sold for today. This 
amount of pure surplus of course 
was not used in the statement, inas- 
much as: bonds are held for invest- 
ment and not for sale. 

“All bonds were valued in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
strictest laws of any state in the 
Union and approved by the exam- 
iners in April 1935. 

“By taking this drastic forward 
step the United Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is not discounting 
America, but is merely keeping step 
with present-day trends by going 
down to bed-rock in order to further 
instil confidence in the institution 
of life insurance.” 

Harry V. Wade, in charge of 
agencies for United Mutual Life, 
has issued a supplementary report 
which shows a substantial increase 
in insurance written as well as in 
the size of the company over the 
previous year. The report further 
points out that United Mutual had 
the third highest net interest earn- 
ing (5.06 per cent) on mean invest- 
ed assets of any company having 
fifty million or more insurance in 
force. 


Relief Funds and 
Insurance Premiums 


Strange offspring have been born 
of the depression and not the least 
prepossessing of these is the long 
relief roll that feeds, with the greed 
of a vampire, upon a nation’s blood. 
This insatiable child of a grim 
mother has been the most persistent 
of the brood, clinging to its morbid 
existence when others have died 
from natural causes. Five years of 
hardship and sacrifice are symbol- 
ized by this unwholesome legacy and 
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it would require the canny wisdom 
of a seer to discover the end of the 
long, winding procession of abject 
humans who make up the relief list. 

Individual problems, part of the 
main burden of grief, have cropped 
up occasionally. Naturally enough, 
insurance has felt the sting of the 
whip. Relief authorities in various 
states have deemed it a part of wis- 
dom to cancel the weekly premiums 
of those on the rolls, lapsing these 
policies, concentrating less on the 
future than on the immediate needs 
of the present. Industrial insurance 
men who have been hard hit by this 
action will be interested in what 
Mayor Mansfield of Boston has to 
say on the subject. 

In asserting that $20,000 was 
saved welfare recipients in the past 
three months, the Mayor explains 
that the greatest part of this saving 
was effected by changing endow- 
ment policies to straight life. The 
insurance division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, in charge 
of this work, also claims that it has 
effected a saving of 50 per cent in 
the weekly amount paid out of wel- 
fare allowance for premiums on in- 
dustrial insurance. Instead of pay- 
ing an average of 12 cents weekly 
out of every dollar received for re- 
lief, the families whose insurance 
has been adjusted now pay six cents 
for the protection. 
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Mayor Mansfield denies that wel- 
fare authorities are preventing 
families on relief from carrying in- 
surance or that any attempt is made 
to prohibit paying reasonable premi- 
ums. He adds that splendid cooper- 
ation is being rendered by the com- 
panies to the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

This is not, by any means, a 
brand-new angle. Three years ago, 
relief authorities in New Jersey at- 
tempted to solve the insurance prob- 
lem by canceling, with one fell 
swoop, the industrial policies of 
those on relief. A heroic gesture but 
of no great sagacity. The issue was 
forcibly debated and much sane 
pressure was brought to bear with 
the result that the wholesale can- 
cellation ceased and a wise adjus- 
ment was effected whereby the least 
expensive forms of insurance were 
retained, providing for the essen- 
tial death expenses of those carry- 
ing such policies. 








HIDDEN 
VALUES 


Life Insurance carries hidden values. 










few of which are obtainable in any 





other form of investment. 






. Adequate diversification. selected 





investments. 









Exemption from managerial care. 


3. Emergency collateral equal to equity 





of policyholder. 






1. Favorable tax exemptions. 






5. Transfer to heirs without shrinkage. 


6. Available 
tions. 






in convenient denomina- 









. Acceptable duration, no reinvest- 





ment worries. 






. No discrimination against small 





buyer. 





9. Adequate publicity with supervision. 





10. Complete life program, lump sum, 





annuities, etc. 










While millions are on relief with a 
bare subsistence income. thousands of 






thrifty annuitants and beneficiaries 
are drawing an ADEQUATE monthly 


income from life insurance. 







Thrift writes your name on the 
Midland Mutual payroll. 







THE MIDLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 















For Every Personal Insurance Need 


THERE’S A PACIFIC MUTUAL 
POLICY THAT FITS 


For instance 


THE WOMAN EMPLOYED 


may secure through 


5-WAY INSURANCE 


(Retirement Income with Insurance Plan) 


a unique program creating 


1. Protection for Dependents (single-sum or income) 


2. Personal Retirement Income (for life, from 60 or 


65) 
3. Personal Disability Income in case 


(1 day to 1 year) 


1. *Personal Disability Income in case 


(1 day to 1 year) 


of Accident 


of Sickness 


5. Indemnity for Loss of Limb or Sight (single-sum) 


with Doubling Benefit for Accidental 


Death 


One Policy Unit—One Company 


One Premium Deposit 


*Only Sickness Benefit Available to Women 


ALSO 


There are Modern Pacific Mutual Accident Protection 
Policies Designed Exclusively for Women, Employed 


OR at Home. 


Founded 1868 


acihe Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company srcauroa 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN, paesinent 


Home Office— 


Los Angeles, California 


Assets— 


Over $205,000,000 
























Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Les Angeles 
Minneapelis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffale Cleveland Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Indianapolis San Francisco Vancouver 
Pittsburgh London Duluth 
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Policies for Children .... 


The “Open Sesame” to the 
homes of the best prospects 


Agents offering the new Security Mutual Juvenile 
20 Year Endowment and 20 Pay Endowment at 64 
are uncovering not only immediate sales on children, 
but adult clients as well. 


Cash and Loan values and Dividends make Security 
Mutual Juveniles of unusual interest to insurance 
minded people and the Payor Benefit clause is espe- 
cially appealing. 


Ask any General Agent or 
write for literature and rates. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Qompany 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


OE A re 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
| clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 











In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Universal Policy 


This 35-year-old mutual company offers 
a series of limited payment and endow- 
ment policies differing materially from 
standard forms. 


If the insured dies during the premium- 
paying period the beneficiary receives, in 
addition to the face of the policy, all the 
insured had deposited after the first year 
above the low whole life rate. 


If the insured lives the policy pays up or 
endows; if he dies his insurance has 
been on the whole life basis—an unusu- 
ally fair policy that is meeting with un- 
usual acceptance. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 11th Street 


DES MOINES, IOWA 























NOW It's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up 


the 


thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 


life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page Looklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “‘the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness makes of you as you enter it,” and puts be- 
fore the new agent “‘the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tion and procedure.”’ Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’ ”’ 


in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 

Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 

the right direction. This booklet should be among 

Cc the first of educational matter given to him. It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to be 

resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 


A C Oo P Y selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. 


U., 


in Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance 


12 COPIES $5.40 Sales Research Bureau. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Reliance Life Elects 
Officers and Director 


Jay N. Jamison is Enscutive Vice- 
President; Dr. Eakins, Secretary; 
L. F. Gregory, Director 


Two officers and a director of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh were elected at a meeting 
of the board of directors last week. 
The vacancies were caused by the re- 
cent death of Herman G. Scott. 

Jay N. Jamison, in the employ of 
Reliance Life since it was formed in 
1903, was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the national opera- 
tion of the company. 

Dr. O. M. Eakins, medical director 
for 26 years and vice-president since 
1926, was elected secretary. 

L. P. Gregory, head of the accident 
and health department since 1911 and 
a vice-president since 1926, was elected 
a director. 

Mr. Jamison was born in Emlenton, 
Pa., February 15, 1883, and came to 
Pittsburgh in 1896. He graduated 
from the Pittsburgh high school and 
began his career with Reliance Life 
at the age of 20. He was elected as- 
sistant secretary in 1909, actuary and 
assistant secretary in 1920, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary in 1930, and a direc- 
tor, January 28, 1935. 

Dr. Eakins was born April 4, 1874, 
in Warren, New Hampshire, and edu- 
cated in Harvard University, Columbia 
University and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. He was an as- 
sistant surgeon in the United States 
Navy in 1907 when he went to Cal- 
cutta, India, as chief medical officer 
of the Southern Asiatic Division of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
From 1904 to 1909 he was vice and 
deputy consul general of the United 
States at Calcutta. He came to Pitts- 
burgh in 1909 as medical director of 
Reliance Life and was elected a direc- 
tor in 1925 and vice-president in 1926. 
He is a member of the Allegheny 
County Medical Society and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Mr. Gregory was born February 28, 
1878, in Albion, New York, and grad- 
uated from Cornell University in 1901. 
He entered the insurance business in 
Kansas City with the United States 
Casualty Company as an investigator 
of liability claims. 


Individual Social Security 


Stressed by A. L. C. Official 


Life insurance has been, and will 
continue to be, the one great workable 
system through which poverty and fi- 
nancial distress can be averted, Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Conven- 
tion of Chicago, told a large breakfast 
gathering of Chicago agents upon 
the opening of Life Insurance Week. 
The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, Colonel Robbins being 
the principal speaker. 

It is the duty of life insurance agents, 
he said, to convince the people that the 
blows of depression can be warded off 
by life insurance and a bulwark pro- 
vided against adversity. Colonel Rob- 
bins vigorously opposed the confiscation 
schemes proposed in the name of social 
security, such as the Townsend old-age 
pension plan, the distribution-of-wealth 
proposal and other “high-sounding 
theories” of future protection for old 
age and dependency in America. Life 
insurance, he said, is the greatest social 
security in the nation. It has distrib- 
uted nearly 15 billions in the last five 
years to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

“If the people of the United States 
would all take advantage of its bene- 
fits,” Colonel Robbins said, “the imag- 
inary dreams of Utopian bliss to be at- 
tained through confiscation and distri- 
bution of the hard-earned workers’ dol- 


lars, which are offered by men like 
Townsend, would have but short shrift 
with the American people. Life insur- 
ance, while offering all the real bene- 
fits claimed for any of these plans, in 
addition has the inestimable value of 
providing security through the energy, 


self-reliance and individual effort of the | 
Over half the popu- | 


people themselves. 
lation of this nation—and in this half 
are found the producers and earners— 
have now invested in life insurance the 
sum of $22,000,000,000. Yet their av- 
erage individual policy is only for 
$1,670 and the average share of assets 
per policyholder only $346. What a 
field there is for additional insurance! 

“Make no mistake about this! Amer- 
ica has been built through the toil and 
sacrifice of its people. Destroy per- 
sonal initiative and self-reliance and 
you have destroyed the nation. Protec- 
tion of property rights is vital; confis- 
cation is ruinous. 

“There is no doubt that the crash of 
men’s fortunes has brought additional 
need for life insurance,” Colonel Rob- 
bins said. From now on, the agent who 
goes out to write cases and people, in- 









stead of amounts, will show a large | 


volume of new business. Life insurance 
agents in so doing, he stated, will be 
providing for future security of many 
thousands of American homes. The 
(Concluded on page 20) 








SALES OF LIFE INSURANCE IN 1935 


CONTINUE AHEAD 


Despite the fact that sales of or- 
dinary life insurance in the United 
States during April were less than 
for the corresponding month in 1934, 
total sales for the first four months 
this year were well ahead of the first 
four months last year, according to 


the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. In its monthly state-by-state 
analysis, the Bureau reports. that 


April, 1935, business was 93 per cent 
of that for April, 1934, whereas sales 
for January-April, inclusive, were 108 
per cent of those for the same months 
a year ago. 

Sales during the 12 months ending 
April 30, 1935, showed the same per- 
centage increase, 8 per cent, over the 


OF SAME PERIOD IN 1934 


year ending April 30, 1934. The 
figures on which this report is based 
were received from companies having 
more than 90 per cent of the ordinary 
life insurance in force in the United 
States. 

Every section of the country reflected 
the slight decrease in business last 
month. The details are shown in the 


following table: ‘ 
% of April, 1934 


Sales to April, 1935 
. « ae pee 99% 
OD AED dn éccedececens 89 
East North Central oe — 93 
West North Central .. ivkne ie Se 
PG SEE on icccdcicscscc OO 
East South Central ...... 9s 
West South Central ...... 94 
Mountain wi ‘ce oe 
PRD but ax Seesesnesivcows 99 
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WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
£ 


tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Franklin Life, General 
Loans 

SS eT ee er 


On Dwellings and Business Property 


Total 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Total 
Public Utility Securities 
3onds 
Stocks 


Total 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... 
Canadian Bonds......... 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 


Total 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Total 
Recapitulation 
Bonds ... 

Stocks 
Loans ... 


Total 


*Including $453,050 bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
received in exchange for 


mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


tIncluding 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American, Guardian Life of America, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lin- 
coln National, Mutual Benefit, National 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
April 20 





$1,037,547 


$1,981,320 


$1,981,320 


$450,529 


$450,529 


$3,093,138 


1,026,187 
$4,119,325 


$132.000 


7,000 


$139,000 


$6,683,174 


7,060 


1,037,547 


$7,727,721 


$347,625 


Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Invest- 
ments 


4.16 


9.27 


13.43 


25.64 


25.64 


5.83 


5.83 


86.48 
.09 
13.43 


100.00 


bonds 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
April 27 
$316,735 
240,214 
$556,949 
$687,176 


50,000 
$737,176 


$598,000 


$598,000 
*$3,849,138 


926,852 


$4,775,990 


$19,000 
$19,000 
$6,061,166 
69,000 
556,949 


$6,687,115 


Per Cent 


to 


Total 
Invest- 
ments 


4. 


74 
59 


.33 


-28 


+40 


90. 
1. 
38 


100. 


.03 


-94 


94 


-56 


3.86 


64 
03 


33 


00 


tIncluding 
mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 





Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
May 4 ments May 11 ments 
$320,993 $330,285 5.32 
1,736,784 1,586,665 25.53 
$2,057,777 26.45 $1,916,950 30.85 
$122,000 1.57 $44,000 -71 
$122,000 1.57 $44,000 -71 
$1,661,641 21.36 $889,750 14.32 
$1,661,641 21.36 $889,750 14.32 
+$1,730,600 22.24 $1,352,019 21.76 
2,133,724 27.42 1,975,140 31.79 
$3,864,324 49.66 $3,327,159 53.55 
$10,000 13 $15,000 24 
65,000 84 20,000 32 
$75,000 97 $35,000 .56 
$5,657,965 72.72 $4,275,909 68.83 
65,000 .84 20,000 02 
2,057,777 26.44 1,916,950 30.85 
$7,780,742 100.00 $6,212,859 100.00 


$216,500 bonds received in exchange for 








Changes in Lafayette 
Life Official Staff 


LAFAYETTE, IND., May 20.—President 
Fred L. Alexander of the Lafayette 
Life Insurance Company here has an- 
nounced that, as of July 1, Warren W. 
Lane, secretary and treasurer, and Dr. 
Manson M. Lairy, medical director of 
the company, will retire from active 
duties. Both of these officials have had 
30 years of continuous service in their 
respective offices. Secretary Lane will 
hereafter serve as honorary chairman 
of the board and also continues as a 
member of the executive committee and 
of the board of directors. He has been 
with the company since its organiza- 
tion, and despite the fact that the com- 


pany’s plan contemplates retirement at 
age 70 for officers both he and Dr. Lairy 
have deferred retirement until now. 


J. W. Link, Secretary, 
The Lafayette Life 





Jacob W. Link, cashier of the Lafa- 
yette Life and who entered the com- 
pany’s employ 22 years ago, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Lane as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Dr. Lairy, who will continue to serve 
the medical division in an advisory ca- 
pacity and who remains a director, was 
one of the organizers of the Lafayette 
Life and is personally responsible for 
the company’s low average mortality 
rate. His place as medical director will 
be taken by Dr. Harry J. Laws, who 
has served as assistant medical director 
for many years. After July 1 the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Lafayette Life 
will be President Alexander, Vice- 
President Dr. Erston L. Marshall and 
Secretary-Treasurer Link. 








LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches ... 





ORDINARY LIFE - 
FAMILY INCOME - 


HEAD OFFICE 





RETIREMENT INCOME 


There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT 
ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred 


MONTREAL 
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GAIN The United Mutual Life Insurance Company 

takes a forward step in the life insurance business 

of this country in order to solidify better the position of 
life insurance with the nation as a whole. 

All life insurance companies know that the life insur- 
ance business is sound and that their assets have been 
honestly and intelligently invested in America itself. 
Nevertheless, there has been questioning on the part of 
some policyholders, agents, and the public as to the 
actual 1935 cash values of these investments. 

United Mutual—because of its extremely liquid port- 
folio, consisting only of government and municipal 
bonds, cash, home office building, and loans to policy- 
holders—definitely answers that question by evaluating 
all its assets on a 1935 cash basis. Every bond that was as 
much as one second delinquent in either principal or in- 


A COMPARISON OF UNITED MUTUAL’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


ST The following is United Mutual’s financial statement 
1 as of December 31, 1934, and is the one filed with the 

insurance commissioners of the various states. Every 
item is carried on the basis of actual 1935 cash values. 


ASSETS 


Real Estate—Home Office Bldg., only. Carried at market 
value less depreciation charged off each year............ $ 

Loans to Policyholders with interest ................+0e0: 

Government and Municipal Bonds with interest (No credit 


420,411.30 
2,653,279.54 


és taken for interest im default) ....cccccccceccccceceseecs 21,174,019.61 
Premiums in course of collection (All secured by reserve 
DT tdbhud suadhiandenccendieeeesnibetsdeecddcees 119,035.28 
Rhbdbdnddecccesaxeuapecocevaedeunsensceneneeesieeies 1,028,799.87 
ll pth dddicMapeseeeebeedidudénnduseaceaueamant $25,395,545.60 
Be Ban acc nnccncedoecesseesssses 866.35 
Pe IIIOE on.c0e006s.000c0esecncnadnesenscses nd $25,394,679.25 
Reserve held for security of policyhold- 
Piccacusctasesdedusnuniasésennsnsess ++823,391.367.28 
Surplus set aside for dividends in 1935. 230,000.00 
Unassigned (surplus )funds............. 1 1036, 414.34 
Total for protection of policyholders ..............++++++ $24,797,781.54 
eS . cccenenceeseceeneuedenenesene 243,202.71 
ons een abbiawenmeneeeeielednd 353,695.00 


$25,394,679.25 


UNITED MUTUAL LIFE 


EVALUATES ITS ASSETS 
ON A 1935 CASH BASIS 


terest on midnight December 31, 1934, was taken and 
valued for what it could be sold for today; and the home 
office building was listed only at its immediate sale price. 

This drastic self-valuation on a liquidating 1935 cash 
basis naturally reduced assets and surplus from figures 
previously carried, but in so doing United Mutual is still 
able to show policyholders and the public at large that 
they could pay back to policyholders #7 cash on demand 
their reserves deposited with the company, plus a dis- 
tribution of the surplus. 

Bear in mind United Mutual is not discounting Amer- 
ica—for United Mutual fully believes in its comeback 
value—nevertheless, in keeping with present day trends 
United Mutual has gone down to bed-rock in order to 
instill increased confidence in the institution of life 
insurance. 


value of America—in which United Mutual has full con- 
fidence —and is the way the statement would ordina- 
1934 (not for public distribution). 


no The following statement is based on the comeback 


rily read as of Dec. 31, 


ASSETS 


Real Estate—Home Office Bldg., only. Carried at market 
value less depreciation charged off each year since com- 
Si ciccaciearksededaseweseeseneetedsesbetanekeene $s 

Loans to Policyholders with interest..................+.. 

Government and Municipal Bonds with interest (No credit 
és taken for interest in default) 6.0.0... cece ccccccccccccecs 

Premiums in course of collection (All secured by reserve 


420,411.30 
2,653,279.54 


74,019.61 


aia donacicnhne ice Idea ni aee we deb kee ware eweeicanin ace 119,035.28 
PR REChdS S60 eteneedeesbankesondedkeeteekkeateneee 1,028,799.87 
Lich ch eieheinee et bas eadede een cendennhade $25,395,545.60 

Lend Agee Pn idcantedsnbeevcusskneciuas ___ 866.35 
PEGt MINED AGG e 5 occ scscrviccccssesecccncesccecses $25,394,679.25 


Additional assets consisting of bonds and 
coupons carried at book value, now in 
RES AE er re 2,536,210.62 


PE NdblNedtdnindbidadedabededasuevadvudeusiwasee $27,930,889.87 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve held for security of policyhold- 

Ws sinc atecaciakit: ti teh tote dienes Darwinian oid $23,531,367.20 
Surplus set aside for dividends in 1935... 230,000.00 
Unassigned (surplus) funds b py 


bonds and coupons carried at boo 

value now in process of collection..... 3,572,624.96 
Total for protection of policyholders .............-+++++: $27,333,992.16 
I EEL LEE OLED TELE 243,202.71 


___ 353,695.00 
$27,930,889.87 


ane cdtcenicarcanteaeeiiatekionnsacns 


The values of United Mutual's non-delinquent bonds are carried at a figure approximately 
2,000,000 less than they could be sold for today. This $2,000,000 of pure surplus has not been 
used in either statement above inasmuch as all bonds are held for investment and not for sale. 


UNITED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


United Mutual has excellent opportunities tn the field for capable men. 
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Life Counsel Meeting at 
White Sulphur, W. Va. 

The Spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will be 
held at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 27 and 28. The first session 
will convene promptly at 10.00 A. M. 
on the morning of Monday, May 27. 

Papers will be read by the following 
members on the subjects indicated: 

James C. Jones, counsel, Central 
States Life Insurance Company, “Fed- 
eral Declaratory Judgments.” 


Burton P. Sears, general counsel, 
Hercules Life Insurance Company, 
“Allowability of Attorneys’ Fees on 


Real Estate Mortgage Foreclosures.” 

Lyndes P. Stone, attorney, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, “Cer- 
tain Legal Problems Involved in the 
Sale of Real Estate by Life Insurance 
Companies.” 

Sterling Pierson, general solicitor, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, will tell the story 
of the Equitable’s Russian insurance 
litigation (see Dougherty v Equitable, 
266 N. Y. 71, 193 N. E. 897). 

Berkeley Cox, associate counsel of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
will lead an informal discussion on the 
“Acceptance of Corporation 
Checks for Premiums on Individual] In- 
surance.” 


topic, 





Cash Surrender Demands 
Slackened in First Quarter 


Fort WAYNE, IND., May 20—De- 
mands for cash surrenders of life in- 
surance policies during the first quar- 
ter of 1935 are 27 per cent less than 
they were in the same period of 1934, 
according to the records of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company of 
this city. At the same time, the Lin- 
coln National is experiencing its lowest 
first-year lapse rate in the history of 
the company, the current lapse rate 
being 10 per cent lower than last year 
and 15 per cent better than the best 
previous year. 

“During the depression, liquidation, 
lapsation, policy maturities and death 
claims exceeded the volume of new in- 
surance,” said Arthur F. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Life, “but 
excessive liquidation of policies has 
been checked and increases in direct 


insurance in force have been made by 
our company in all but one of the 10 
months since April, 1934.” 

President Hall also declared that re- 
tailers are more prosperous than was 
the case a year ago, while real estate 
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men, brokers and wholesale dealers are 
experiencing better business. This fact 
was deduced by President Hall from 
the results of an analysis based on 
buyers of more than $10,000 of life 
insurance as shown by the records of 
the Lincoln National. “Salaried and 
professional men have usually been first 
in similar analyses made during the 
past four years,” said Mr. Hall, “but 
the present reversal of this situation 
is encouraging for it indicates that 
men in business for themselves are 
again making enough money to buy 
additional life insurance.” 


Millionaires Ahoy! 


Caleb R. Smith, chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, again calls 
attention to the Round Table session 
to be held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the N.A.L.U. on 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 17, at Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Smith asks that all those who 
have qualified for 1934 or those who 
will qualify by Sept. 1 get in touch with 
him immediately at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
so that reservations may be made. 





chosen field. 








“He Knows His Book” 


This has been said for years of men 


who have been successful in their 


It should be especially true of 
those who sell Life Insur- 
ance protection for two out- 


standing reasons: 


First, it enables a salesman to 
advise his prospect more 
soundly and, secondly, it 
eliminates fumbling when a 


quick answer is necessary. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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H. G. Woodbury 
Woos Lady Luck 


Friends of H. G. Woodbury, auditor 
of the Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, are begin- 
ning to think that there must be some- 
thing in the possession of mathematical 
and actuary experience which does not 
confine itself strictly to life insurance. 
For the third time in a month he has 
won the cash “pot” which is made up 
at weekly meetings of the Mercator 
Club in Indianapolis, an organization 
composed of leading real estate dealers, 
merchants and business men of the city. 
“Harry,” however, is like Caesar’s wife 

above suspicion. 


All-Time Record Broken 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 21—The largest 
April sales of new life insurance in its 
history are reported by Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis, with a total of $6,002,373 
for the month. This is an increase of 
40 per cent over the March, 1935 total 
of $4,287,338, an increase of 15 per cent 





OPPORTUNITY 


be Advancement, 
“money-wise,”’ is 
what most every- 


BUFFALO MUTUAL one seeks. Buffalo 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Mutual Life... old, 
substantial, pro- 
gressive... offers 


outstanding opportunity. @ If you are 
located in New York or Ohio and you 
seek a better opportunity for your proved 
ability... we invite you to write us in 
confidence. Address: J. C. Kreinheder, 
Supt. of Agents, Home Office, 452 Del- 
aware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. PARKER WAGGONER, President 





over April, 1935, and of 60 per cent 


over the same month of 1933. 

The best previous April in the com- 
pany’s fifty years of business was in 
1930, with a total of $5,721,670. Terri- 
tories showing the greatest increases 
are California, Washington, Illinois, 
North Dakota, Michigan and Minne- 
sota. 











REBUILDING 








Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


INSURANCE 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detaits Write 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


2nd year 


COMPANY 


KENTUCKY 


























Individual Security 
(Concluded from page 16) 


pathway of life will be smoothed for 
those bereft by death; 
kept intact; care and education of chil- 
dren will be provided for. This is the 
most practical, workable form of social] 
security arrangement known to man. 
kind, Colonel Robbins declared. 

The life insurance funds of the 
country represent, he said, not merely 
self-denial and savings, but also a cer- 
tain degree of financial independence 
attained through individual effort and 
initiative. Such an arrangement gives 
the policyholder the proud distinction 
of being one of those faithful and 
patriotic citizens who through toil and 
personal initiative have brought this 
nation from a wilderness to a place as 
one of the mightiest on earth. 

Americans heretofore have faithfully 
kept alive and vital the national aims 
and ideals handed down by the found- 
ers of this country. The governmen- 
tal system on which the nation was 
founded has 
the most perfect ever devised. It has 
brought to the people higher standards 
of living, more peace and security, than 


firesides will be | 





COMMENT | 





stood for 150 years as | 


has been attained in any other nation | 


in the world, 
life insurance. 

The basic principle underlying life 
insurance, Colonel Robbins said, is love 
of a man for his family; his desire to 
protect them from hardships in event 
of his death. The record of the institu- 
tion is a proud one. Agents who sell 
iife insurance are selling promises to 
pay in the future, with assurance the 
promises will be met 100 cents on the 


dollar, as they have been in the past. 


He touched on the investment as- 
pects of life insurance, and dealt 
briefly with the fear of inflation. No 


ene who understands the spirit of the 
American people, he said, believes they 
ever would permit inflation to the point 
of destructiveness. 


New Agency Established 


Harold C. Blakeslee, formerly of 
Cleveland, is now general agent at 
Columbus, Ohio, for Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, where he 
has opened the Central Ohio Agency 
to cover Columbus and _ surrounding 
territory. 

With Mr. Blakeslee as associate gen- 
eral agent will be Meldrum Gray, who 
has represented Northwestern National 
in Columbus for 14 years. He will de- 
vote his time to personal production. 
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Policy Loans Are 
Being Paid Up 

Fort WAYNE, IND., May 20—Four 
definite factors indicative of national 
recovery from the effects of the depres- 
sion were instanced by A. L. Dern, 
vice-president and agency manager of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of this city, in discussion with 
a representative of The Spectator. 
Basing his comments on the far-flung 
experience of his organization, Vice- 
president Dern classed the four impor- 
tant factors as follows: 1. Demand for 
policy loans has lessened. 2. Repay- 
ment of policy loans is obviously on 
the increase and some clients are even 
paying for their insurance in advance 
through the company’s future premium 
deposit fund. 3. The lapse rate in gen- 
cral is lower. 4. The first-year lapse 
rate has materially decreased. 

“People who bought life 
in 1934 are keeping it and are better 
able financially to do so than they were 
in previous years. Furthermore, they 
are more definitely ‘sold’ on the value 
and stability of life insurance as a re- 
sult of the lessons they have learned 
during the lean years,” declared Mr. 
Dern. 


insurance 


Another significant element in the 
situation is that the agency force of 
the Lincoln National is more quiet, 
the lack of disturbance indicating that 
the men are busy working and have 
less time for airing real or imagined 
troubles. In addition, fewer requests 
for an explanation of the effects of 
possible inflation coming to the 
home from the field men and 
universal feeling of in- 
the future of 
business in the United States. 

“Far from having an adverse effect 
on life insurance,” said Vice-president 
Dern, “all the talk of social insurance 
programs which has been going the 
rounds has only served to focus the 
mind of the individual more clearly on 
the need for 
future and that of his family and de- 
pendents. As a result, the salary con- 
tinuation plan of life insurance is get- 


are 
office 
there is a 


creased confidence in 


” 


providing for his own 


ting renewed attention and the agents 
are benefiting to no little extent. Not 
only is new business sticking, but about 
the same agents producing a 
greater volume which shows, first, that 
sales efforts are more generally suc- 
cessful, and, second, that the purchas- 
ing power of the potential prospect 
has been augmented.” 


are 
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Actuarial Society 
Reelects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, held late 
last week at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, the officers were reelected 
and four new members of the council 
were elected for three-year terms, as 
follows: H. R. Bassford, assistant 
actuary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; George W. Bourke, 
actuary of the Sun Life of Canada; 
John M. Laing, actuary of the Mutual 
Life of Canada, and W. J. Cameron, 
vice-president and actuary of the Home 
Life Insurance Company. 

Much of the session was devoted, as 
usual, to informal discussion among the 
250 actuaries who attended. 


A paper on “Friendly Societies in 
Canada” was presented to the Actuarial 
Society of America at its annual meet- 
ing in New York by John Turnbull, 
actuary of The Sovereign Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada. 

This paper presented a subject which 
is rarely seen in the transactions of 
the society. Brief comments are made 


on the nature of the legislation in the | 


Dominion of Canada and in the various 
Provinces. The bulk of the paper, 
however, was given over to a review 
of the rules of 16 friendly societies 
active in Canada, with comments upon 
such rules and the results to be expect- 
ed under their operation. The mortal- 


ity and sickness experiences of three | 


societies in Canada are given. Some 


comparisons were made between 


the | 


experience in Canada and that of simi- | 


lar societies in Great Britain. The 
methods of valuation were then dis- 
cussed, attention being drawn to the 


peculiarities of valuations for friendly 
societies. In view of these peculiarities 
there was referred to and briefly ex- 
plained the “ages through” 
method of valuation. An actual work- 


passed 


ing example of this fine method was | 


given as an appendix. 


The paper was designed to give 


assistance to those actuaries who may 


be required to undertake valuations for 
friendly societies. 


Fills Richmond Civic Post 


Robert E. Henley, vice-president and 


general counsel of The Life Insurance | 


Company of Virginia, has been 


pointed to fill a vacancy on the city 
planning commission of Richmond, Va. 


ap- | 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNKk ELLINGTON 


NE of the big troubles with this 
O country is that its population is 
too smart for its own good. Our Mr. 
Averageman is economically precocious 
—he is a wise guy who believes that 
everything, from the next prize fight 
to the mean rainfall in Oklahoma, is 
“in the bag.” He is too much afraid 
that someone will say he is an average 
man. Above all, he is afraid right now 
to be cheerful about anything because 
he might be pointed out as a Polly- 
anna. 


* * * 


T appears to have become fashion- 
| able to sneer at any degree or form 
of optimism and this condition does 
none of us any good. Even if one ad- 
mits that the future looms in Stygian 
darkness, there is a distinct advantage 
in discounting the as yet unknown ter- 
rors. In the first place, it is still a fact 
that our worst troubles now, just as 
always, are those that never happen. 
And there is not so much to be said 
for the “let-us-face-the-facts school’ 
either. In theory this seems the sane 
attitude to assume toward any sort of 
depression, but when you start throw- 
ing out facts the general public ab- 
sorbs the bad news and ignores the 
good. 


IGHT now it is worth a man’s rep- 
x utation, almost, to say that the 
depression is largely a mental condi- 
tion or that the country is fundamen- 
tally sound. The expressions have so 
long been in quotes and dumb jokes 
that they are outlawed and yet it is 
true. The country is fundamentally 
sound and the depression was largely 
a mental condition. It is easy to figure 
out a lifetime of depression if people 
are going to say, “What is the use of 
producing these things—the working 
man has no money to spend.” Natural- 
ly, such a line of reasoning can lead 
to nothing except disaster. 


* * * 


AM for the fundamentally sound 

doctrine, realizing that the school 
of cynicism is going to break down 
completely with the first wave of the 
coming tide of prosperity. And in that 
day the boys who kept on singing 
“Happy Days” all through the depres- 
sion will come into their own. 
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Life Insurance and Benevolent 


Society Benefits Compared 


Life insurance companies operating 
in North Dakota are paying almost 40 
per cent more to policyholders and 
beneficiaries than do Minnesota benefit 
life societies in comparison with total 
disbursements, according to Insurance 
Commissioner Harold Hopton, who de- 
livered an address at a meeting of life 
insurance underwriters in Fargo last 
week. 

Benevolent societies operating in 
North Dakota are not subject to juris- 
diction or examination by either the 
insurance department or any other 
state agency, consequently figures are 
not available concerning their opera- 
tions here, Mr. Hopton said, and figures 
compiled by the “Northwest Insurance” 
for Minnesota must be used for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

“According to the schedule of Minne- 
sota benefit life societies,” said Mr. 
Hopton, “the percentage of death 
claims paid to total disbursements is 
49.85 per cent, whereas for life insur- 
ance companies operating in North 
Dakota the percentage of total paid 
policyholders and beneficiaries to total 
disbursements is 69.47 per cent. In the 
case of benefit life societies the per- 
centage of death claims to total in- 
come is 43.36 per cent and for life insur- 
ance companies the percentage is 53.49 
per cent. 

“Although the ratio of total pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
to total income of life insurance com- 
panies exceeds that of benefit life 
societies by more than 10 per cent, I 
would call attention to the fact that 
this income is also used for the increase 
in reserve liability of policies of life 
insurance companies.” 

Minnesota had 32 benefit life socie- 


ties transacting business last year, 
according to the annual statements 
filed. The schedule shows total income 


of $883,976.09, death claims paid $383,- 
247.95 and total disbursements $768,- 
790.39. 

“On Dec. 31, 1934, there were 56 old 
line legal reserve life companies au- 
thorized to do business in North 
Dakota. Their annual statements 
indicate total income of $3,946,155,- 
796.28, and total disbursements of 
$3,038 ,251,392.56. 

“Benevolent operating in 
this state, according to an opinion of 
the attorney general, can not guarantee 
the payment of any claims. Such 
claims are dependent entirely upon the 
collection of post-mortem assessments, 


societies 
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and no reserve funds can be carried. 
Since societies in this state are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the in- 
surance department, we have no data 
available concerning the operations of 
them in North Dakota and therefore 
it is necessary that the figures be based 
on data derived from reports made to 
the Minnesota insurance department.” 





I. T. Townsend, vice-president of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
was a speaker at the Life Insurance 
Week breakfast, May 16, of the Peters- 
burg, Va., Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Life Advertisers of Canada 
Name Officers 


M. S. Crockford, advertising man- 
ager of the Excelsior Life Insurance 
Company, Toronto, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association of Canada at the annual 
convention of that organization. John 
Nelson, supervisor of public relations 
of the Sun Life of Canada, was chosen 
vice-president, and F. G. Ivory of the 
Canada Life was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. The largest attendance in 
the history of the association featured 
the meeting. 


The ee of old New England 


ness. 





among Minnesota’s ten thousand lakes 


New England, which inherited from En- 
gland centuries of wisdom and experience, in 
turn passed on to certain other parts of our 
country her traditions of stability and sound- 
The healthy seeds of these traditions 


took root in the soil of Minnesota. There, in a 
stable, solid community, founded by pioneers from New England, 
there has been growing steadily and surely for a half a century an 
institution whose record has been unique, even among life insur- 


ance companies . . 
pany of Minneapolis. 


. the Northwestern National Life Insurance Com- 


The events of the last five years have shown most clearly how 


solid a foundation lies under this Company. 


During the five de- 


pression years, NwNL assets increased by 33.1%, as compared to 


an increase of 24.7% for all companies. 
as compared to a decrease of 5.4% for all com- 
As of December 31, the market value of its bonds alone 


creased 10.7%, 
panies. 


Insurance in force in- 


was enough to pay every policyholder the guaranteed cash or loan 


value of his policy . 
untouched. 


* 


. . leaving many millions in other sound assets 


* 


Thus, in a full-page advertisement—the first of a series—were 
the readers of TIME, the weekly newsmagazine, told of the strength 


and stability of Northwestern National Life. 


Other advertisements 


in coming issues of TIME will continue to lay a foundation of na- 
tion-wide recognition for NwNL representatives. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * 


O. J. ARNOLD, Pacsiwewt 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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“Missouri Compromise” 


Will Be Reached Soon 


Believed That Agents Will Re- 
ceive Full Commissions on |m- 
pounded Premiums 


JEFFERSON City, Mo.—It has been 
learned from an informed source that 
the negotiations for the peaceful com- 
promise of the long drawn out Mis- 
souri fire insurance rate litigation have 
reached the final stage and it is prob- 
able that the complete terms of the 
agreement between State Superinten- 
dent of Insurance R. Emmet O’Malley, 
and representatives for the interested 
stock fire insurance companies will be 
submitted to United States Circuit 
Judge Stone, and Cole County Circuit 
Judge Nike G. Sevier within the next 
several days. 

Until the proposal has finally been 
presented to the courts the terms of 
the pact will not be revealed. 
But it is understood they provide that 
the agents are to receive their full 
commission on the approximately 
$9,000,000 of premiums that have been 
impounded under the custody of the 
Federal court at Kansas City and the 
$1,750,000 impounded by the Cole Coun- 
ty Circuit Court here here since June 


peace 


1, 1930, under the 16 2/3 per cent in- 
crease in fire, windstorm and light- 


ning insurance rates put into effect by 
the companies at that time over the 
protest of the then Superintendent of 
Insurance Joseph B. Thompson. It 
is generally agreed that the agents are 
entitled to their commission because 
of the extra work that will be involved 
in returning their portion of the re- 
fund to the policyholders throughout 
the state. 

The and attorney 
including counsel fees of the Missouri 
Insurance Department, and also other 
expenses incurred by the Insurance 
Department are also to be paid out of 
the impounded premiums. The bal- 
ance that is left will then go to the 
companies. 


court costs fees, 


In addition to their share of the 
impounded premiums the Missouri 
policyholders will benefit in the way of 
lower rates or special concession in 
their policy forms. For instance it is 


believed that residential fire insurance 


April Fire Losses Decline 

With a total of $23,267,929, April fire 
losses in the United States showed a 
decrease of $1,674,774, or 6.71 per cent, 
from the March losses this year, ac- 
cording to figures given out by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Losses this April, however, were larger 
by $1,238,986, or 5.62 per cent, than in 
April, 1934. 

The losses for the first four months 
of this year and last are as follows: 


1935 


$23,430,504 
25,081,625 


1934 
$28,002,583 
31,443,484 


January 
February 


March ..... 31,312,359 24,942,703 
me peer 22,028,943 23,267,929 





$96,722,761 


4-month total $112,787,369 








policies will have a hail rider attached 
without any extra cost to the prop- 
erty owner. This is a very impor- 
tant concession on the part of the com- 
panies, as in the spring and early fall 
months various sections of Missouri 
are subject to heavy hail storms and 
much damage results. 

Another distinct advantage to indus- 
trial concerns, etc., under the Missouri 
Compromise, will be a provision that 
the service of the Western Factory 
and other special improved risk asso- 
ciations will be made available to Mis- 
souri agents, enabling them to compete 
on more equal terms with mutual and 
reciprocals. 

While the companies will receive 
some increases in rates these will be 
discounted to an extent by the various 
concessions that are being made to the 
insurance buyers of the state, so that 
in the final analysis the average rate 
raise will be considerably below the 
16 2/3 per cent increase the companies 
have been seeking to maintain since 
June 1, 1930. 

In recent months there has been a 
decided swing toward a settlement of 
the rate dispute. Not only has this 
attitude been apparent among the 
agents of the state and company of- 
ficials, but many of the most promi- 
nent assureds in the Missouri have 
expressed themselves in favor of an 
end to legal strife that has been going 
en since October, 1922, when Ben C. 
Hyde ordered the 10 per cent decrease 
in rates that was later sustained by 
the courts. Recently the dominant 


Regaining of Business 
on Financed Automobiles 


Arkansas Agents Convention 
Votes to Set Up Own Finance 
Company If That Step Proves 
Necessary 





Hor SprinGs, ArRK., May 18—Rolling 
back their sleeves and determined to 
set up their own finance company if 
necessary, delegates to the 35th annual 
convention of the Arkansas Association 
of Insurance Agents authorized a sus- 
tained fight to regain for local agency 
channels the insurance business on 
financed automobiles. This action 





7 
. 





came during the executive session, fol- | 


lowing a discussion in which 
leading agents declared that it was 
only with difficulty that they had been 


several | 


able to salvage some of this business. | 


The agents also voted to go into the 
question of why the local agents are 
not 
on the insurance written 
through the national finance companies 
particularly when the insurance is 
placed in companies in sympathy with 
the American agency system. 


business 


The organization of a finance com- 


receiving over-riding commissions | 


pany was authorized in a double-threat | 
resolution, the first part of which in- | 


structed the executive committee to lo- 
cate a finance company that will ac- 
cept policies written by local agents. 
Failing in that, the second part of the 
resolution authorized the 
owned finance company. 


agency- 


In the formal program earlier in the 
U. A. Gentry, of 
reasons why 


day, Commissioner 
Arkansas, outlined 


y 


the J 


proposed insurance code of the state 
was defeated at the recent session of | 


the Legislature. Emphasizing 
ticularly the need for a provision that 
will require all underwriting concerns 


par- 


to post a qualifying bond, as is re-| 


quired 
Commissioner promised to continue his 
efforts toward having a code passed 
at the next legislative session, one “at 
least that will be an improvement over 
the mess that we now have.” 








company officials in the West came 
out for a compromise agreement. 
Prior to that they favored a final an- 
swer in the courts. 
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Building for the Future 
in Automobile Liability 


Flux and permanence—cast iron and 
flexible steel. Apparently as far apart 
as the poles, these qualities converge 
and melt into the new standard auto 
liability form provisions promulgated 
last week by two organizatizons—the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance. 

It was a difficult objective which 
these two bodies set before them. Not 
only were these provisions to be as 
nearly perfect as human ingenuity 
could devise, but they were to be predi- 
cated upon future advance and there- 
fore could not be altogether perfect. 
Now this is not so unrelated as might 
appear. When the authoritative com- 
mittee laid the foundations for these 
provisions, they were animated by the 
necessity of building strongly and yet 


with so flexible a structure that fu- 
ture contingencies would not imperil 
or undo their work. This edifice so 


carefully built must be supple enough 
to accommodate whatever changes fu- 
ture exigencies might demand. 

Both the automobile business and its 
step-brother, the auto liability insur- 
ance industry, are young and robust. 
Both will grow out of their awkward 
stage and just as far-sighted parents 
were accustomed to provide for their 
offspring’s rapid growth by fashioning 
too large, 
organizations 


garments several sizes so 
these forward-looking 
contemplate inevitable alterations in 
the future of their brain child. There- 
fore, these auto liability forms are not 


frozen; they are not embalmed in a 


statute tailored by an unimaginative 
legislative body. They are supple and 
flexible, designed to meet the needs 


of individual companies and yet pro- 
vide a uniform basis for all. 


Standard Auto Provisions 
a Break for the Agent 


To harassed agents, these new pro- 
visions will prove an inestimable boon. 
With one courageous stroke, the tangle 
of legal and hackneyed phraseology is 
swept away, leaving the clear 
and intelligible. In drawing up the 
standard forms, the committees of the 
two organizations enjoyed the sound 
thinking and constructive guidance of 
members of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. For that reason, the com- 
panies, the buyers and the agents are 
assured of a fair contract, devised with 


issue 
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| 


the aid of impartial consideration and | SMOKE 


affording the maximum of protection. 


The language of the insuring agree- | 


offering basic 
for 


kinds 


general, a 
not only 


all 


ments is 
medium 
forms but for 
policies. 
Another undoubted asset, to the 
agent, is the uniformity which will ap- 
pear in auto liability policies. 
will strike cruelly at the practice of 
those lesser companies which have 
clothed inadequate provisions with con- 
fusing language and ambiguity of 
meaning. The new standard provi- 
sions are clear and concise. The agent 


of liability 


will have no difficulty in explaining | 


the policy and the buyer will not be 
bewildered 
guage of the The “cut- 
raters” who have enjoyed a heyday of 
prosperity with their bargain specials 
will no longer find the lucrative in- 
come their misleading policies afforded 
them, and buyers who have hitherto 
saved money on policies which did not 
cover them in certain important con- 
tingencies will recognize their 
false economy By comparing the stand- 
ard policies with those which they had 
previously bought. 

Still another 


provisions. 


to the agent is 


asset 


the value of these standard provisions | 


in building up a comprehensive rec- 
ord of court decisions in the several 
states which will be of practical and 
universal guidance to all interested in 
the liability insurance contract. 

Not only are the buyer’s interests 
safeguarded by these standard provi- 
sions but the agent can draw a breath 
of relief and smooth the lines from his 
worried brow, realizing that the new 
policy form will be his best friend and 


eliminate the confusion that saddled 
his own consciousness as a result of 
the conflicting and ambiguous provi- 


sions of many of the old policies. 


Arkansas Agents Choose 
Eric Rogers President 
Eric Rogers, of Jonesboro, was elected 
president of the Arkansas Association 
of Insurance Agents at its 


This | 


or confused by the lan- | 


own 


35th annual | 


convention, at Hot Springs, succeeding | 


J. Roy Donham, of Little Rock. Louis 
Rosen, president of the Greater Little 


Rock Insurance Exchange, was elected | 


vice-president, and C. C. Mitchener, of 
Marianna, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, thus retaining an _ office 
which he has held for more than 15 
years. 
as association manager was recom- 
mended by the nominating committee. 


The retention of L. R. Martin 


By Gene RoescH 


auto liability | 


NYONE who thinks that the bit- 
ter. lessons of “Black Friday” in 
| the stock market put an effectual check 
| on the speculative urge of the Amer- 

ican people should have been in In- 
dianapolis last week when the send- 
a-dime, send-a-dollar, send-a-five-dollar- 


bill chain letter craze was at its 
height. Mail boxes were stuffed, pos- 
tal thefts became rampant, hotel 


stenographers had queues waiting im- 
patiently to have their dreams fulfilled 
and the whole business had all the 
aspects of a civic madness. Alas for 
the hopes of those who felt that, after 
the severity of the depression and the 
obviousness of its cause, we would gain 
a little national common sense and 
settle down to steady saving! 


HE good old virtue of thrift 

to be only tinder that needs but a 
something-for-nothing match to set it 
alight. It is not that the citizens of 
Indianapolis are any different from 
those of other municipalities; it’s 
simply that human nature responds 
fantastically to the lure of easy money 
and revels in chasing will-o’-the-wisps. 
That urge is not even confined to hard 
cash. Liberty, in its fullest meaning, 
is equally unattainable, yet the blood 
of nations has been shed riotously in 
an effort to prove otherwise. 


seems 


OWEVER, behind the mirage-seek- 

ing instinct ever evident in the 
United States there a sound base 
of pride in what our eagle stands for 
and what our 48 stars symbolize. Per- 
haps nowhere in the country is that 
spirit more justly epitomized than at 
the War Memorial in Indianapolis. 
One of the world’s great artistic ac- 
chievements, it occupies five streets of 
beautiful parks and impressive build- 
ings and monuments and is unrivalled 
for austerity and high dignity. De- 
spite fleeting fads and foibles there can 
be nothing fundamentally wrong with 
a people who inscribed on the side of 
their Altar to the Flag this prophetic 
credo—“Valor needed in Peace to 
sustain the unending war for Truth 
and Beauty which enrich life while 
they fortify against adversity.” 


1S 


is 
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W. A. Blodgett Retires, 
Succeeded by H. Casper 


U. S. Manager of Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, at Age of 70, Ends 54 
Years of Insurance Work 


William A. Blodgett, United States 
manager of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., 
since it entered this country in 1916, 
will retire on July 1 and be succeeded 
by the present assistant United States 
manager, Harry G. Casper. Hugh Mac- 
nabb, the company’s fire manager, 
made the announcement last week fol- 
lowing a visit of several weeks at the 
United States head office in New York. 
Mr. Blodgett, who has been asked by 
the company to continue taking an in- 
terest in its investments, will spend the 
summer at Lakeville, Conn., in the low- 
er Berkshires. 

Following Mr. Casper’s promotion, 
the two assistant United States man- 
agers will ‘be Carroll L. DeWitt, who 
now holds that post, and Bert A. 
Jochen, at present secretary and trea- 
surer of the National Security Fire 
Insurance Company of Omaha. 

Mr. Blodgett’s retirement at the age 
of 70—yesterday was his birthday— 
concludes an active career of 54 years 
in fire insurance. He was born in Bos- 
ton and in 1881 entered the Western 
department of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, staying 
there 30 years until he resigned in 1911 
to become vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Central of St. Louis; five years 
later he entered the firm of Fred S. 
James & Company, of New York, which 
had been writing surplus lines in the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Casper got 
his early experience in Chicago, where 
in 1903 at the age of 20 he began work 
in the city office of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York. Later he was 
special agent for the Home and then 
for the Great American, for which he 
was also state agent in Illinois. His 
connection with the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions began in 1927, when 
he became assistant manager of that 
company’s Western department. 





Correction 


In the article appearing in the May 9 
issue of The Spectator on the New York 
State Insurance Department, we er- 
roneously referred to Mr. Robert N. 
Rose as Acting Departmental Counsel. 
Mr. Rose became Acting Departmental 
Counsel in 1933, but was subsequently 
appointed Department Counsel. 


American Advances 
Two Special Agents 

Two special agents, Frederick W. 
Doremus, of Philadelphia, and Leo E. 
Kietzman, of Toledo, Ohio, have been 
promoted by the American Insurance 
Company to be assistant secretaries at 
the home office at Newark. For Mr. 
Doremus this is a return to the office 
where he began his insurance career in 
1913; since 1920 he has been a special 
agent for the company except during 
1924-1928, when he was president of 
the Sylvania Insurance Company. Mr. 
Kietzman first worked in the Ohio In- 
spection Bureau, joining the American 
in 1923. 

Their successors are, for Mr. Dore- 
mus, W. Rhodes Budlong, who began 
insurance work in 1906 with the Provi- 
dence Washington Insurance Company, 
and for Mr. Kietzman, William N. Rob- 
bins, who was for some time special 
agent of the London & Lancashire in 
northern Ohio. 





Texas Agents Elect © 
T. Gillis and T. Ellis 


The Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents, at its 38th annual convention, 
at Galveston, elected as president Tom 
S. Gillis of Fort Worth, and as secre- 
tary Tom Ellis of Dallas. D. G. Fore- 
man of Fort Worth was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Notable among the addresses made 
was that of Eugene Battles of Los 
Angeles, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, who said that “‘com- 
panies could aid greatly in passing 
qualification laws, but they usually op- 
pose measures requiring educational 
standards.” He urged agents to ser- 
vice intelligently, in order to justify 
stock insurance rates and commissions. 
Mixed agencies, he said, are sure doom 
to the American agency system. Speak- 
ing along the same line, R. L. Daniels, 
chairman of the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, said that stand- 
ards should be set so high that inter- 
lopers could not become agents. 





Board Reports on Ventilation 


Ducts should be so constructed, in- 
stalled and protected as not to reduce 
materially the effective fire-retardant 
value of walls, floors or partitions, we 
are reminded in a 13-page pamphlet 
on “Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Systems Employing Ducts” just pub- 
lished by the National Board of Fire 





Hart Darlington Reelected 
New York Board President 


Complete Roster of 1934 Officers and 
Committees to Serve Another Term; 
T. J. Irvine Assigned 





The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers held its annual meeting last 
week at its offices at 85 John street, 
New York City, reelecting all the of- 
ficers and all but one of the committee 
members. T. J. Irvine was elected to 
the committee on laws and legislation 
in place of Percival Beresford, who had 


retired. The board held its monthly 
meeting just preceding the monthly 
session, transacting routine business. 


The receipt of a letter from John J, 
McElligott, chief of the New York fire 
department, complimenting one of the 
board’s patrols for its cooperation, was 
reported by Daniel F. Gordon, executive 
vice-president. 

The board’s officers are as follows: 
President, Hart Darlington; vice-presi- 
dent, Otto E. Schaefer; secretary, Wil- 
liam E. Gildersleeve, Jr.; assistant 
secretary, K. O. Gronau; treasurer, 
Willard L. Chambers; assistant trea- 
surer, Walter C. Howe. The commit- 
tees are as follows: Finance—Otto E. 
Schaefer, Joseph W. Russell, Charles 
W. Sparks, Willard S. Brown, George 
F. Neiley, Frank E. Burke and Ronald 
R. Martin; Fire Patrol—Bennett Elli- 
son, Joseph T. Goeller, C. A. Fowler, F. 
E. Burke, B. M. Culver, L. R. Bowden, 
E. W. Nourse; Laws and Legislation— 
James J. Hoey, Sydney T. Perrin, H. 
Ernest Feer, William Quaid, T. J. Ir- 
vine, C. F. Shallcross, A. R. Phillips; 
Losses and Adjustments—William A. 
Riordan, R. F. Van Vranken, John W. 
Begg, A. J. Smith, Joseph W. Russell, 
Arthur Lenssen, Jr., George F. Kern, 
A. R. Hanners, C. A. Nottingham, W. 
J. Reynolds, W. B. Ogden; Fire Preven- 
tion and Water Supply — John W. 
Nichols, Walter C. Howe, A. J. Smith, 
A. B. Mills, Willard L. Chambers, C. 
W. Pierce, W. R. Crane; Electricity— 
Montgomery Clark, Sydney T. Perrin, 
David G. Cameron, W. R. Crane, W. B. 
Ogden, Fred W. Kentner, George E. 
O’Hara. The chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee was B. M. Culver. 











Underwriters. Because of the increas- 
ing use of such systems, underwriters 
can profit from the information given 
in this report, which pays special at- 
tention to flammable vapors and their 
removal. 


The Spectator, May 23, 1935 
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Johnker Gem on the Ocean, 
Covered by St. Paul F. & M. 

The brightest jewel in the crown of 
inland least in 
recent years—is the uncut Jonker dia- 
mond, which has just been bought in 
London for $750,000 by Harry Winston, 
New York 
and insured up to its value by the St. 
Paul & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany through Charles Weingartner & 
Company, New York insurance brokers, 
the usual jewelry 
This stone, discovered by Jacobus Jon- 
ker on Jan. 16, 1934, in Pretoria, South 
Africa, is—at 726 carats—the largest 
known uncut diamond in the world, and 
if cut in one piece is expected to weigh 
about 425 carats. It thus takes second 
place to the Cullinan diamond, found 
in South Africa in 1905, which weighed 
3025 carats and was cut to make the 
Star of Africa, with 516 carats. The 
Jonker, which Mr. Winston expects to 
bring 


marine insurance—at 


dealer in precious stones, 


Fire 


under coverage. 


over the next 
month,” will be one of the few really 


preeminent jewels to come to America. 


here “within 


Texas Bureau Elections 

The vacancy caused by the death of 
S. Wallace Inglish, late general man- 
ager of the Texas Inspection Bureau, 
has been filled by the election of H. 
Oram Smith, who formerly was chief 
engineer of the bureau for ten years and 
has been associated with it since its 
organization 16 years ago. A. H. Haynes 
continues as assistant manager. 

New officers have been elected as fol- 
lows: W. E. Bonner, Commercial Union 
Group, president, succeeding C. J. Wy- 
koff, Aetna; O. Frank Grover, America 
Fore companies, vice-president, and 
W. Scott Clark, Travelers Fire, secre- 
tary. These officers with the addition of 
M. G. Jarreau, Great American, and 
Eugene Bullock, New York Under- 
writers, comprise the executive commit- 
tee. 
Royal-Liverpool Promotion 

State Agent B. F. 
cently in charge of “Queen” 
“Newark” operations in Illinois, 
been promoted to the general super- 
vision of field activities for the Com- 
panies of the “Royal-Liverpool” Groups 


Peters, until re- 
and 


has 


Overdue Premium 


Situation Improves 

The gradual recovery of the nation 
is manifest in the fact that overdue 
premiums in the automobile insurance 
field are constantly lessening, says 
E. R. Gallahue, president of the Amer- 
ican States Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Gallahue finds, from the experi- 
ence of his company, that insurance 
has benefited tremendously from the 
advances made by the automobile in- 
dustry so far this year and anticipates 
a much larger premium volume in 1935 
than in 1934. 

The head of the American States be- 
lieves that not only do automobile in- 
surance prospects have more money for 
protection purposes, but that the earn- 
ing power of agents and brokers is 
likewise increasing, with the result that 
premiums earned but unpaid do not 
aggregate so high an outstanding total. 








in that State. In recognition of this 
extension of responsibilities, he has 
been given the title of executive state 
agent. 














Eastern Department 
123 William Street 
New York City 


* 





ROY E. CURRAY, President 
KARL P. BLAISE, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


° In Seeking Reinsurance, BE SATISFIED © 


That the reinsuror is sound 
That the treaty will stand the test of fluctuating experience 
That the reinsurance accomplishes its every purpose 


INTER-OCEAN RE 





COMPANY 


Reinsurance of Fire and Allied Lines 


NSURANCE 


ALONZO CHURCH, Vice-President 
J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


Home Office 
Inter-Ocean Bldg. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


* 
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NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY 


Premiums 
Es arned = 
$ 
“STOC K COMPANIES 

Aetna Cas. & Surety, Hartford 686, 543 
Aetna Life (A.& L.Dept.), Hartford) 5,785,059 
American Auto. Ins., St. Louis... . 31,386 
American Employers, Boston. ....| 1,215,805 
American Motorists, Chicago. . . . 455,921 
American Reinsurance, New York 354, 946 
American Surety, New York..... 248, 128 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark. .... 714, 839 
Car & General, New York....... 230, 119 
Century Indemnity, Hartford... . 980,971 


Citizens Casualty, Utica 

Columbia Casualty, New York 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Continental Casualty, Chicago. . . . 
Eagle Indemnity, New York... .. .| 
Employers Liability, Boston. . 
Employers Re Insur., Kansas c ity.| 
European General Re Ins. S 4 we 
Excess Insurance, New York... . 2 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York. ..| 5, 552, 129 


Firemen's Fund, San Francisco... . 915,351 
First Re Insurance, Hartford... . . 24 
General Acc., Fire & Life, Phila...| 2,552,118 


General Re Ins. Corp., N. Y.. 267, 967 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls 859, 180 
Globe Indemnity, New York......| 4,152,801 


Great American Ind., New York...| 1,513,052 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford. ..| 6,620,067 
Home Indemnity, New York ..| 14,507 
Indem. Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila... .| 1,247,430 


London Guar. & Acc., New York. .| 2,069,766 
London & Lancashire Ind., Hartf'd 317,681 


Manufacturers Casualty, Phila.. . 344, 235 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. ...| 5,345,452 
Mass. Bonding & be. Boston....| 1,816,587 
Merchants Indemnity, New York. —15 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark. . 687,711 
National Casualty, Detroit. . .. 105,015 
New Amsterdam Cas., Baltimore. .| 2,774,536 
New York Casualty, New York. 140,718 
Norwich Union Indemnity, N. Y.. 526, 157 
Ocean Accident & Guar., N. Y.. 3,239,051 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 721,442 
Royal Indemnity, New York 2,633, 231 
St. Paul Mercury Ind., St. Paul 387, 283 
Standard Accident, Detroit. | 2,999,064 
Standard Sur. & Cas., New York 440, 962 
Sun Indemnity, New York.. 669, 213 
Trav. Ins. (Ace. & Lia.), Hartford. |13, 168, 606 
United States Cas., New York. | 1,607,135 


U. 8. Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore... 6,344,581) 
United States Guar., New denn 75, 929) 
Western Casualty, Chicag 329, 882 
Zurich Gen. Ace. & Lis. ¢ Chicago 3, 130, 821 








Totals, Stock Companies 198, 008, 300 


American Mut. Liability, Boston. .| 9,480, 126 


Bakers Mutual, New York.......| 277,481 
Butchers Mutual, New York ... 257,778 
Coal Merchants Mut., Albany... 225, 897 
Exchange Mutual Ind., Buffalo. 387,370 
Hardware Mut. Cas., Stevens Pt 1,170,198 
Hudson Mohawk Mut., Albany... 144,061 
Interboro Mut. Ind., New York 498, 664 
Jamestown Mutual, Jamestown. . 387, 933 
Liberty Mutual, Boston... .. 12,382, 899) 
Lumber Mutual, New York : 558, 492! 
Lumbermens Mutual, Chicago. . 4, 150, 730 
Merchants Mutual, Buffalo 154, 757 
Mutual Casualty, New York 46,556 
N.Y. Printers & Bookbinders, N.Y 171,396 
Security Mutual, Chicago. . 1,356, 255 
Utica Mutual, Utica 1,895 


Utilities Mutual Ins. Co., N. Y. "876,551 


10, 732, 889 


5, 894, 759 


Losses 


Incurred | Ratio 


g 


563, 855 
3,277,446 
11,764 
741,906 
231,614 
183, 426 
213,424 
411,331 


145, 489) 
661, 647 





3,510,723 


569, 766 


242) 995. 


1,319, 983) 
112,513) 
547,431 

2,621,473 

1,008, 895 

3, 852, 229 


25, 248). . 


799, 251 


1,262, 144 
153,012 
161,434 

4,363, 296 

1,105, 471) 


493,995) 
58,329 
1,784,173 
150, 447) 


491, 868 
2,008,614 
439, 476 


2,130,912 


to 
~a 
— 


987) 


1, 949. 636 


72,057 
144,005 
136, 526 
206 , 388 
727, 767 

61,995 
199, 532 
204, 820) 

8,069, 485| 


364, 655) 





2,229, 182 


118,031 
35, 738 
88, 879 
785, 293 


, 800) 1,138,796 


621, 686 


Totals, Mutual Companies... . 34, 422,944 21,039, 504 


State Insurance Fund, N. Y......| 9,505,697] 
= 


8,417,621) 


Grand Totals, All Carriers. . .' 141,936, 941/90, 250, 104 


f Minus sign (—) indicates loss. 
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9.6 19, 405, 634 


Supervision General 
and Acqui- Adminis- | 
trative 
Expenses 


Ratio Incurred. Ratio Incurred 


% 3 
187,443 27.3 64,07 
310) 17.2 704, 055 
7,716; 24.6 1,333 
3,235; 20.3 106,418 
38.830 8.5 39, 487 
35, 164 9.9 24, 756 
57,114) 23.0 43,817 
133,572) 18.7 119,498 
25,942) 11.3 21,21: 
206,201) 21.0 96,03 
—597' —17.9 64 
—7,957 —20 . 
147,534 16.9 122,098 
344,606, 19.3) 134,769 
91,570' 18.7 44,549 
1,738,515) 17.3 815, 985 
49,009 15.0 18, 080 
—187) —1.2 271 
2,527; 22.9 13, 428 
1,081,352) 19.5) 416,186 
| | 
178, 365) 19.5) 88, 220) 
427, 784, 16.8 170, 900 
7,849 10.4 13,676 
177° 776 20.7 110,331 
682,797; 16.4) 339,388 
70,883; 17.9 175, 276 
1,118,038) 16.9 695, 167 
202 os 28,270 
223,206, 17.9 120, 656 
356,951) 17.2) 222,320 
55,574, 17.5 41,598 
35,455) 10.3 25, 626 
1,090,239, 20.4) 437,139 
330,619, 18.2 164, = 
—3 - _— 
101,701, 14.8 106,910). 
21,822) 20.8 14, 446 
491,458 17.7 260, 234 
27,061, 19.2 25,691 
103,952) 19.8 58,948 
637, 735) 19.7 435, 528 
136, 403} 18.9 74,149 
7,387) 18.5 249, 238 


7 934 19.1 20, 537 
616,675 20.6 273, 607 
5,523) 19.6 42, 283 
28,928; 19.3 
25,369) 18 
264,933) 16 


17.5) 23 


|17,659,297| 18.0) 9,135,391 
MUTUAL COMPANIE: 


415,249] 4.4 
25,569} 9.2 
23,570} 9.1 
20,537} 9.1 
94,883] 24.5 
169,380} 14.5] 108,77: 
1 
5 
6 
6 





8, 689 4.7, 1,863,188 


STATE FUND 


117,648) 1.2) 613, 764) 
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“13. 411,642, 343 


Nation-Wide Experiences of Workmen's Compensation 
Insurance of Companies Licensed in New York State in 1934 


Taxes, 
Licenses 
and Fees 
Incurred 


4,908 
116,825 


25, 860 


69, 808 
6, 103 
15,410 
80,915 
34,615 
133, 687 
41 


30,474) 


54,548 
7,904 
11, 769 
131, 687 
42,954 


—6).. 


12,379 
2,625 
58, 580 
3,763 


8,113 
73,039 
16,050 
54,557 


40,281 
137,785 
2,218 
5,927 
87,788) 


, 310, 10; 


200, 558 
4,471 
4,691) 
1, 867 
3,154 

20, 118) 
1,510} 
8 825} 
3,889) 

230, 376) 

| 
9, 837) 

75, 429) 

3,324) 
434 
1,532 

19, 957 
15,057 
10,532 


615, 561 


The Spectator, . 
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New Silicosis Measure 
Sought as Compromise 


Alternative Prepesel Should Safe- 
guard Both Companies and 
Workmen of New York 


With the last threat to the peace of 
mind of the casualty companies writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
New York removed by the action of 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman in veto- 
ing the silicosis bill last week, both the 
companies and the executive authori- 
ties of the state are casting about for 
a satisfactory alternative proposal that 
would accomplish the desired ends of 
the Canney Bill without inflicting the 
severe penalties to the companies re- 
sultant from the enactment of that bill. 
It is estimated that by vetoing the sili- 
cosis bill, the Governor prevented in- 
dustries of the State from being ex- 
posed to an immediate liability of 
approximately $9,000,000, due to the 
retroactive force of the bill. 

All workers who were employed for 
a specified length of time in industries 
having the silica dust hazard and who, 
examination showed, had any stage of 
silicosis, would have been eligible for 
benefits the moment the Governor 
signed the bill. It is estimated that 
there are 20,000 workers in New York 
State who are exposed to silicosis, and 
insurance companies proposed a de- 
posit premium of $500 per capita to 
cover this accrued liability in a moder- 
ately hazardous classification. The pre- 
mium would be subject to adjustment, 
after physical examination of all work- 
ers, to as much as $8,750 per capita 
for those found disabled, or as low as 


$154 for those found to be in sound 
health. 
Realizing that the purpose behind 


the Canney Bill was a humane and 
essential one and that a workable bill 
should effect this end and at the same 
time not impose severe handicaps upon 
the carriers, alternative measures are 
being given serious consideration. At 
the hearing held before Industrial 
Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews in 
New York prior to the Governor’s veto, 
Suggestions were offered by Leon F. 
Senior, general manager of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board, 
Which were concurred in by both in- 
surance men and industrialists. 


The Spectator, May 23, 1935 


Towner Bureau Revises 
Forgery Rates on Bonds 


As a result of improved experience, 
the Towner Rating Bureau put into 
effect on May 20, revised rates for 
forgery protection on security bonds 
which, for branch offices of the as- 
sured, are only 50 per cent of the 
former rates. 

Whereas formerly all classes of as- 
sured were grouped together in Stand- 
ard Form No. 3, they now have been 
separated into two classifications. One 
is composed of investment banking 
houses, stock brokers, industrial bank- 
ers and Morris Plan companies. For 
these types of assured the minimum 
penalty of any insuring clause or sub- 
division of Insuring Clause A is $5000 
and the minimum aggregate penalty 
of the bond is $10,000. 

A separate rule has been adopted for 
“all other classes of insureds” and 
reads as follows: “Minimum penalty 
of any insuring clause or subdivision 
of Insuring Clause A, which shall not 
be issued for less than $2500. Mini- 
mum aggregate penalty of bond, 
$5000.” 








These suggestions were, in part: 

“There should be a provision to the 
effect that diseases due to the silica 
dust hazard not covered under 
Chapter 254. 

“The provisions for waiver should be 
clarified so as to permit execution of 
waivers in partial disability cases by 
workmen who prefer to continue in the 
employment subject to limited compen- 
sation benefits. Benefits under waivers 
should be fixed. 

“There should be a waiting period of 
two years after Sept. 1, 1935, so as to 
make less acute the problem of accrued 
The two-year term is essential 
to provide reserves for new obligations 
and to enable the installation of pre- 
ventive devices to ameliorate conditions 
in dusty employments. Industry should 
be given a chance to correct hazardous 
conditions injurious to the health of 
our working classes before it is called 
upon to offer compensation as an apol- 
ogy. 

It was further suggested that the 
new bill should be clear of the ambigui- 
ties and inconsistencies of the Canney 
Bill which did not offer a sound basis 
for actuarial determination of insur- 
ance costs. 


are 


losses. 


Canadian Reinsurance 


Agent for Lloyds Pact 


Believe "Working Agreement" 
Will Get Under Way With 
Naming of Representatives 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22—The forma- 
tion in Canada of a corporation, under 
the laws of the Province of Canada, 
to act as the agent to whom offerings 
of reinsurance shall be sent, and the 
formation of a similar corporation in 
London, to act solely in distributing 
to the various Lloyds underwriting 
groups such reinsurance as may 
emanate from the American companies, 
may solve the problems which have 
been delaying the turning of the “new 
relationship” between London Lloyds 


and the American companies into a 
working agreement. 
The Canadian corporation, which 


will be the agent in the reinsvrance 
agreement between London Lloyds and 
the individual American companies, 
and to whom submission of reinsur- 
ance will be made, is Commonwealth 
Insurance Bureau, Ltd., of Place 
d’Armes, Montreal. 

The delay on the part of London, 
which was understood by the Ameri- 
can companies from the very begin- 
ning, was due solely to the difficulties 
inherent in the designation of a single 
representative in North America to 
receive the submissions of reinsurance 
and a single brokers’ firm in London 
to serve in apportioning the reinsur- 
ance to the various groups. 

After continued inability to agree 
in the matter of designating the rep- 
resentatives on each side of the Atlan- 
tic, the decision was made to handle 
the question by the formation of cor- 
porations both in Canada and London 
to receive the reinsurance offered and 
to apportion to the various groups the 
reinsurance accepted. 

Now that this problem has been set- 
tled, it will only be a matter of time 
before the reinsurance agreements are 
drawn up and signed, it is believed. 
Here, too, the complex make-up of 
London Lloyds will delay matters. 


Where, with American companies, ac- 
ceptance of a reinsurance treaty would 
be a minor matter, in London Lloyds, 
with its set-up, the agreements must 
be passed upon by each group. 
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N. Y. Accident & Health 
Club Holds Last Meeting 


Dr. Blum Lectures on Social Disease 
and Plans Are Made for Annual 
Outing 





The last regular monthly meeting of 
the 1934-35 season of the Accident and 
Health Club of New York was held on 
Thursday evening, May 16, at the Hotel 
Martinique, New York City, with more 
than 100 guests and members in at- 
tendance. The recently elected presi- 
dent, W. Franklyn White of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group, introduced new mem- 
bers and guests of honor and then ex- 
pressed gratification at the success of 
the club’s recent educational program, 
referring particularly to the sales con- 
gress of April 15 and the of 
brokers’ educational lectures sponsored 
by the club. 

The guest speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Henry Blum, who gave an instruc- 
tive talk on the relation of syphilis to 
the underwriting of accident and health 
insurance and its effect on disability 
claims, illustrated with several reels of 
interesting motion pictures. Dr. Blum 
is particularly qualified to deal with this 
and other practical problems of under- 
writers and claim men, having been 
engaged for over 10 years in handling 
medical work in connection with ex- 
tensive subway construction in New 
York City, during which time he per- 
sonally treated over 20,000 accident 
cases. In addition to this, he has acted 
medical adviser to insurance com- 
panies during the past fourteen years. 

Among the guests of the club was 
James Foster, Bruno Hauptmann’s first 
trial lawyer, who commented briefly on 
his association with the world-famous 
defendant and then read excerpts from 
compensation-seeking letters which had 
come to him from various sources. 


series 


as 


Ray L. Hills of the Great American 
Indemnity was elected editor of the 
club publication, the need of which has 
been recognized because of the increas- 
ing activities of the club and the growth 
of its membership. 

Harry A. Usher of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., first vice-president and 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments for Thursday’s meeting, an- 
nounced that the first meeting of next 
season, beginning the tenth year of the 
club, will be a beefsteak dinner on Sept. 
26, at some spot to be selected at a later 
date. Fred G. Burgoyne of the Mary- 
land Casualty, will be chairman of that 
meeting. 


Casualty Actuarial Soc. 
Holds Spring Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, to be held tomorrow, 
May 24, at the Briarcliff Lodge Hotel, 
Westchester, promises a thorough cover- 
age of three closely related aspects of 
modern insurance, according to Richard 
Fondiller, secretary-treasurer. These 
subjects will be workmen’s compensa- 
tion, accident and health, and social in- 
surance. 

The meeting will be called to order 
at 10 a.m. and will open with an address 
by Winfield W. Greene, president of the 
society, on “The Chief Trouble with 
Compensation Insurance.” Papers will 
be read by William R. Williamson on 
“Considerations on Social Insurance,” 
by John H. Miller on “History and Pres- 
ent Status of Non-Cancelable Accident 
and Health Insurance” and by Jack J. 
Smick on “A Statistical Analysis of the 
Benefit Provisions of the Compensation 
Act.” 

An informal discussion of social in- 
surance will close the meeting, with golf, 
tennis and riding facilities available 
later to the members of the society. 


Jainsen Vice-President 
of Hartford Accident 


The board of directors of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., in rec- 
ognition of the constructive record of 
Wilson C. Jainsen, has elected him vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Jainsen’s 
new duties, including direct supervision 
of the legal and claim work of the 
casualty branch of the company’s busi- 
ness, will begin immediately. For the 
past seven years he has been claim and 
trial attorney for the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity at the home office and 
has also been engaged in general trial 
work, in all of which activities he has 
excelled. During 1932 and 1933 he 
served as prosecuting attorney for the 
city of Hartford. 

Edward F. Keenan Succeeds 
Louis Pink as Rehabilitator 


The appointment of Edward F. 
Keenan to succeed him as director of 
the Title and Mortgage Rehabilitation 
Bureau was announced late last week 
by Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York State. Mr. 


Keenan, three years in the department, 
served first as counsel to the superin- 
tendent in the Southern Surety liquida- 
tion and more recently as attorney in 
the National Surety Co. case. 


He thus 





Plan Suggested for Equity 
Rating of N. Jersey Fleet; 





Rating Committee Offers Principle; 
Which Would Govern Handling of 
Liability and Casualty Lines 


Principles governing the handling of 
the larger public liability and casualty 
lines in New Jersey were suggested in 
a report to the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association of New Jersey by Walter 
Schaefer, chairman of its equity rat. 
ing committee automobile _ fleets, 
Among them were: 

“That the one natural enemy of the 
stock companies is the participating 
company—stock or mutual—and lj 
competitive plans should be fashioned 
to that end. 

“That all members of the New Jer. 


on 


sey Casualty Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion should be willing to come to an 
agreement to maintain the renewal 


quotation of the carrying company on 
all lines of $500 premium per policy. 

“That steps to effectuate this plan 
should take into account the New York 
or other outside producer. 

“That inasmuch as the public is in- 
different to competitive problems be- 
tween participating and non-participat- 
ing companies but has a keen interest 
in anti-discrimination, means would be 
discovered for more scientifically rating 
these larger than the present 
rule-of-thumb equity plan. It is sug- 
gested that simple schedules could be 
prepared giving relative weight to (a) 
experience; (b) physical conditions; 
(c) morale conditions; (d) graded ac- 
quisition and 
dent on the premium.” 

The compensation committee 
authorized by the association to 
operate with John J. Toohey, Commis- 
sioner of Labor of New Jersey, in work- 
ing out a more satisfactory system of 
paying attorney in workmen's 
compensation cases. The commissioner 
has received many complaints that at- 
torneys have collected 10 per cent from 
the insurance company and 20 per cent 
from the injured workman, whereas 
the legal fee is 20 per cent. 


risks 


expense 


was 


CO- 


fees 


becomes the supervising officer, under 
Superintendent Pink, of the rehabilita- 
tion or liquidation of the guaranty com- 
panies. In addition to the control of 
the companies themselves, he will be 
responsible for the administration of 


some $500,000,000 of wholly-owned 
mortgages guaranteed by the com- 
panies. 


The Spectator, May 23, 1935 
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Product Liability Gives 
Signs of Record Growth 


James C. Honeywell Predicts That It 
Will Outstrip All Other Forms of 
Public Liability Insurance 


BALTIMORE, May 21—Product liabil- 
ity insurance premiums will out-distance 
all other kinds of public liability insur- 
ance within the next ten years, accord- 
ing to a recent statement made by James 
(. Honeywell, assistant secretary of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., in the 
course of an address before members 
of the Baltimore Group of Controllers. 

“Within the past few years, product 
liability has come very much to the fore 
and rightly so,” Mr. Honeywell asserted. 
“The actual premiums collected by in- 
surance companies for this form of in- 
surance trebled in the last year and I 
think the losses have quadrupled. 

“The policy protects the manufac- 
turer for his liability in preparing the 
product and it also protects the retailer 
for his liability in connection with the 
handling of any products he puts up 
himself or in connection with the prod- 
ucts of others that he retails. The vari- 
ous warranty laws as recently construed 
by many of our Appellate Courts have 
pretty well defined the right of the pur- 
chaser to collect damages from the re- 
tailer even though it is a product man- 
ufactured by someone else and sold un- 
der the original label. 

It was Mr. Honeywell’s contention 
that a product policy should be broad 
enough to cover important conditions 
which are not at present recognized. 
“Product liability,” he explained, “is a 
rather new form of insurance with the 
companies, and being unseasoned, the 
policy clauses and conditions are not 
uniform and there is great variance in 
the type of cover which is afforded for 
the several companies.” 

It will be recalled that the brilliant 
paper which secured the Richard Fon- 
diller Prize in 1934 was that on Prod- 
uct Public Liability Insurance, read be- 
fore the Casualty Actuarial Society by 
James M. Cahill of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Cahill’s exhaustive 
analysis of this line from its legal, un- 
derwriting and sales aspects appeared 
subsequently in The Spectator of Nov. 
29, 1934. 


Fraudulent Claims Discussed 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Baltimore Claim Men’s Association was 


held recently at the Hotel Rennert, Bal- 
timore. 


The Spectator, May 23, 1935 
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Total Casualty Premiums and Losses by Lines 


The following table shows the total net premiums written and the total 
losses paid on each line of business transacted in Massachusetts, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania in 1934 by stock and mutual casualty companies and reciprocal organi- 
zations. These totals are compiled from data which are to appear in the 1935 
edition of PREMIUMS AND LOSSES BY STATES which will be published 


shortly by The Spectator. 


8 





This publication shows the premiums and losses and 


the loss ratio of each line transacted by each company in the different states. 
Totals of other states will appear in subsequent issues of The Spectator. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Net Premiums 











Written Losses Paid 
IN Pl ria stata aig. aigatmrline ee aI Rcche ea $3,132,471 $1,325,977 
| erro oer em rre emmces ete mery mers 1,072,540 576,968 
Non-cancellable accident and health ....... 702,470 384,874 
PN” ee een ere 27,866,008 17,386,988 
pmeee Gtmer them: ONbe. . so. onc cc cs esses 4,256,674 1,740,744 
Workmen’s compensation ...............5. 12,018,933 6,698,383 
DE er cre oCtE eee Dei eie aioly bias tern 1,746,975 870,409 
IIS nS ah. 4-er eid einai aid aia Se Mare wa Rew aes 1,395,781 961,453 
Ns ig A Sais OR ee 441,250 194,455 
SE UO cn ns cane enue pew eens 1,240,221 318,164 
SS cies ack a etgia aieid alewn weteres 680,680 89,943 
SS aie ite ara tact marake heim s eee 335,940 67,744 
Amte property GAMOPE 2... occ ccccccsciccun 7,011,818 2,284,160 
I a ee ee eee 136,982 60,378 
Property damage and collision other than auto 115,245 39,727 
EEE EE PO ae Poe Or een 165,881 39,451 
BOGE TOGRIS gnc cccneccvcssceccesc nc cM  SeneeEe 
Se MN 5.6 kes eck aes Raed $56,933,872 $30,593,536 
OHIO 
Net Premiums 
Written Losses Paid 
Ce ee eRe Te $5,661,057 $2,652,066 
Nn ic ae ee i Ee 2,084,845 1,097,653 
Non-cancellable accident and health 1,088,629 788,649 
pa AER RR Mies 10,867,958 5,430,725 
Liability other than auto ................. 2,925,672 1,068,577 
Workmen’s compensation ................. 158,042 48,023 
PR sea wanicnasice hand oaetae sewer eee 2,190,264 685,469 
LT near ee eee tetre we ae A eee « 1,779,652 1,568,731 
ON re renee Sakae 620,833 330,753 
NN MUNN MEINE oda cc ceacnwreuecsbewes 1,621,804 470,927 
ES 6 ate waive sib iT, a eA eat ae 523,620 3,341 
 e0 oo cicadduueesaaeutee seekers 328,190 58,480 
Auto property damage .................... 3,656,382 1,172,465 
MI TIRID  g o see ola eon en gaa Bee 1,113,576 557,052 
Property damage and collision other than auto 88,493 24,588 
II cio ot Fal aan & ol are eb iio were 591,964 151,335 
ere $16,108,834 
TI os Pini nite in Ben Spo SI ee $23,236,733 $16,306,762 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Net Premiums 

Written Losses Paid 

I ei ecient its octane, eaiein iin ene $5,522,880 $2,597,488 
IS Wasi alin’. acta cect -a a cn ear ee eae eta A 2,323,539 1,290,334 
Non-cancellable accident and health ........ 1,198,973 676,264 
ER OSs San 16,911,663 7,903,465 
Liability other than auto ..........6.cccese 3,733,200 1,116,043 
Workmen’s compensation ................. 11,402,742 6,757,832 
REESE ES Se eee ae ae SEN, tne 3,854,550 1,248,206 
GR Sick fie rsh ors 3-8 hee nh igen ee leue eee 2,599,240 1,585,825 
TN cic arnt aiearc a Wika ee ecu are Ri mialae Oe 864,001 369,978 
Pe On CED oi scenecckedececewena 1,900,330 470,790 
0 EP ee eee re ee 656,773 56,129 
DS nc canto knesgshnens ener keener 518,930 61,297 
Auto property GAMOBE 2. .n ccc ccecccscss 6,077,612 2,010,829 
pO ee ee eee 584,453 273,350 
Property damage and collision other than auto 217,364 34,485 
I sae nc Ok BERS BEL RDA Ke 362,214 125,306 
I gig soa dh sw wwii $58,728,464 $26,577,621 
I IN oa 6:5 ksaracdra gs Waka cod oe il $51,686,372 $26,308,653 
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Citizens Casualty Moves 
to N. Y. Under New Head 


Recently inactive, the Citizens Casu- 
alty Co. of New York, located at Utica 
since its organization in 1928, will be 
refinanced and moved to New York City 
where it will engage in the writing of 
automobile casualty insurance on pub- 
lic conveyances, especially taxicabs, un- 
der the direction of its new president, 
Jack Hyman. 

When the refinancing is complete the 
company will have a capital of $300,000, 
consisting of $200,000 of 7 per cent cu- 
mulative preferred stock and $100,000 
of common stock, together with $150,- 
000 surplus. The stockholders will meet 
at Utica on May 29 to vote the necessary 
changes in the charter and the com- 
pany expects to be in operation in New 
York City shortly after June 1. Tem- 
porary quarters will be at 90 John 
Street until about July 1, when the 
company will move to permanent quar- 
ters at 116 John Street. 

Mr. Hyman, formerly of A. Hyman 
& Sons, New York City, states that 
while the Citizens Casualty is a stock 
company, its charter provides that it 
may do a participating business, and 
that this provision will doubtless be util- 
ized. The company is entered in fifteen 
states in the Northeast and will oper- 
ate without agents, except the necessary 
few to countersign policies in resident 
agent law states, but will accept busi- 
ness from brokers. There will be no 
unearned premium reserve, it is stated, 
since taxicab insurance is written on a 
monthly premium basis. 


Ohio Legislates to Speed 
Up Compensation Cases 


The second step in an administration 
plan to decentralize Ohio’s State In- 
dustrial Commission was effected when 
legislation, to accomplish that end, and 
also to speed up final disposition of 


workmen’s compensation cases, was 
passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate. This step contemplates the 


creation of junior commissions of three 
members in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Toledo. The first step in 
the program, which provided for the 
appointment of 12 deputy commis- 
sioners, each of whom would be em- 
powered to hear and decide compensa- 
tion claims, was passed, reconsidered 
and shelved when organized labor vig- 
orously protested. 


CASUALTY 


N. Y. Compensation Schedule 


Rules governing the application of 
the “Industrial Compensation Rating 
Schedule, 1935,” together with a table 
of revised schedule rating factors and 
values, were mailed last week to the 
companies by Leon S. Senior, general 
manager of the New York Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board. This 
new schedule has been approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance and will 
apply as of July 1, 1935, on new and re- 
newable business only. The schedule 
will be printed and distributed by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance. 


Phila. A & H Club Plans to 
Bring Producers Into Ass'n 


In an endeavor to extend the opera- 
tions and usefulness of the organiza- 
tion, the Philadelphia Accident and 
Health Association is planning to bring 
producers into its ranks and is also con- 
sidering the proposal that industrial 
men join the organization to form one 
large accident and health association. 
At the May luncheon-meeting, Presi- 
dent Edward Kenney discussed these 
proposals and suggested that the mem- 
bers think them over for further dis- 
cussion at the June meeting. The newly 
appointed membership committee was 
authorized to investigate the possibil- 
ities of a sales congress sometime in the 
fall. 


F. T. Curran Continental 
Casualty Special Agent 

Francis T. Curran has been appoint- 
ed a special agent in the accident and 
health department of the metropolitan 
branch office of the Continental Casual- 
ty Co., it was announced last Monday. 
For the past two years Mr. Curran has 
been a special agent in the accident and 
health department of the Employers 
Liability, traveling throughout New 
York State, prior to which time he was 
associated with the Union Indemnity 
for ten years as a field assistant in its 
accident and health department. 


Kaufman Becomes Bonding 
Mgr. of Standard Accident 


The appointment of A. A. Kaufman 
as manager of the bonding department 
in the Northern California branch of- 
fice of the Standard Accident Insurance 
Co. at San Francisco was recently an- 
nounced by resident vice-presidents J. 
S. Richardson and Henry G. Sheehy. 
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Oklahoma Bureau Conducts 
Survey Into Auto Rates 


A recent survey by the Oklahoma City 
Accident Prevention Bureau revealed 
that damages for personal injuries 
amounting to $2,838,648 were claimed 
in 210 suits filed in the District Court 
of Oklahoma City during the first four 
months of 1934. Automobile accidents 
were responsible for $1,892,432 in claims 
from 163 accidents. The average claim- 
ant, it is estimated, will receive about 
25 per cent of the amount asked. 

Responsibility for the increased cost 
per claim of automobile accidents in 
Oklahoma City and the 61 per cent in- 
crease in automobile liability insurance 
rates effective last November is believed 
to spring from the liberality of juries 
in Oklahoma County District Courts. 

The Accident Prevention Bureau, a 
civic movement sponsored by leaders in 
Oklahoma business circles, was _ re- 
cently organized at Oklahoma City with 
Theodore M. Greene, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., as president. J. Paul Tedrick 
is managing director. 





Lumbermen's Mutual Appointments 

Changes in the executive personnel 
of the (American) Lumbermen’s Casv- 
alty Co. of Illinois and its affiliated 
companies were announced on Satur- 
day by H. G. Kemper, executive vice- 
president. 

Clarence S. Coates, formerly assis- 
tant to the manager of the San Fran- 
cisco branch office, has been transferred 
to the home office in Chicago as statis- 
tician. J. L. Satterfield, who has been 
in the underwriting department of the 
home office, goes to Los Angeles, where 
he will have charge of casualty under- 
writing. From 1924 until 1933 Mr. 
Satterfield was connected with the 
Union Indemnity Co. 

M. F. Gruhn, who has been in the 
associated mutuals department in Chi- 
cago as an underwriter, has been trans- 
ferred to San Francisco as assistant to 
the manager of that office. 


George Lieber Dies in Detroit 


George J. Lieber, resident manager 
in Detroit for the Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. of New York, died in that city on 
May 19. One of the most widely 
known insurance men in the Middle 
West, Mr. Lieber had been with the 
Fidelity & Casualty for about five 
years, leaving the Freese Agency in 
Detroit to assume the company posi- 
tion. 
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ing world wide, except in the 
domicile of the assured. This is 
too often incorrectly referred to 
as the “Tourist Baggage Policy.” 
It is unfortunate that this mis- 
nomer has become so widely used 
for the reason that there is a 
Tourist Baggage Policy under 
which the coverage is entirely 
different than under this All Risk 
Policy, and further because either 
form is equally valuable to the 
stay-at-home as to those afflicted 
with the wanderlust. 

2. The Tourist Baggage Policy 
covering only certain kinds of 
Personal Effects against certain- 
named perils. 

3. The All Risk Jewelry Policy 
covering jewelry and furs world 
wide, including in the home. 

4. The Personal Fur Policy 
covering furs only, world wide, 
including in the home. 

5. The Wedding Presents 
Floater covering presents for a 
period of not exceeding three 
months in the home of the bride 
and continuously thereafter until 
they are located in the home of 
the married couple. 

6. The Personal Property 
Floater. Mentioned last but by 
no means the most unimportant 
of the floaters, covering individu- 
als only. This is an All Risks 
policy on all of a person’s house- 
hold and personal effects and 
covers world wide, including the 
residence permanent or otherwise 
of the assured. It is far and 
away the finest policy yet devised 
to cover the contents of a _ per- 
son’s home and it is unfortunate 
that it made its appearance be- 
fore the insurance world was 
ready for it. This has resulted in 
its being outlawed by the “defi- 
nition” although the insurance 
commissioners of many states, 
while adopting the “definition” 
for their state, have ruled that 
the writing of this type of policy 
is permissible, the provisions of 
the “definition” to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

(b) Those insuring individuals 
and/or generally. 

1. Covering property having 
either an artistic, antique, his- 
torical, sentimental, scientific or 
collector’s value. They emphati- 
cally do not have to insure col- 
lections in the true sense of the 
word, although they can do so. 
These objects are covered under 
the so-called Fine Arts policies 
but the term Fine Arts might 
prove misleading if restricted to 
its literal meaning as the subject 
matter of the insurance does not 
necessarily have to be an object 
of art. Under this heading would 
also come Stamp and Coin Col- 
lections. 

2. Covering musical instru- 


ments not only for individuals 
collecting them as a hobby, but 
musicians, orchestras, bands and 
organizations. Incidentally, the 
need for this form of policy was 
graphically illustrated in the 
March number of Fortune in an 
article on the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. That  or- 
ganization insures the _ instru- 
ments of its members and it cited 
one loss which would not have 
been covered under any other 
form of policy. It happened while 
one of the musicians was giving 
another a note on a tuning fork. 
The fork flew out of his hand 
and reduced a $3,000 violin to a 
handful of splinters. 

3. Covering supplies of Radium 
which are owned by individuals, 
doctors, medical societies, hospi- 
tals, dealers or others. This 
commodity is at the same time so 
valuable and so minute in quan- 
tity that the world wide multiple 
risk coverage is far superior to 
any form of specific insurance. 

4, Covering theatrical property 
consisting not only of scenery, 
sets, costumes and other theatri- 
cal property which a traveling 
company could carry about with 
them, but also any properties 
which may be rented by or loaned 
to them. 

5. Covering animals and ani- 
mal-drawn vehicles. Originally 
this type of coverage had its roots 
in the so-called Horse and Wagon 
Policy which was designed to 
cover commercial horses and 
horse-drawn vehicles. This horse 
and wagon policy still exists 
covering horses and_ vehicles 
owned by such concerns as de- 
livery services, drayage concerns, 
bakeries, ice companies, dairies 
and the like, since the commer- 
cial use of the horse has by no 
means been eliminated by the mo- 
tor truck. Around it, however, 
has developed three collateral 
coverages. 

(1) A coverage on live ani- 
mals from fleas to elephants 
used for show or exhibition 
purposes, farm livestock and 
other domestic animals against 
certain-named perils wherever 
they may be within the limits 
of the United States and Can- 
ada, including the home loca- 
tion of the assured. 

(2) A coverage on horses 
and cattle only against death 
from accidents and natural 
“auses. This is the so-called 
livestock or mortality policy. 

(3) A coverage for dealers 
in livestock of any kind while 
the animals are in their pos- 
session. 

6. Covering Salesmen’s Sam- 
ples. Since the war the method 


which salesmen employ to display 
their samples has undergone a 
drastic change by reason of the 
fact that they now almost uni- 
versally use the automobile to 
display their goods direct to the 
purchaser. This has resulted in 
a considerable increase in the 
hazards to which their samples 
are subjected with the result that 
this type of coverage has passed 
from the desirable to the neces- 
sary. 

7. Covering articles of Gold 
and Silver. This would include 
not only trophies, ecclesiastical 
objects and collections but also 
articles owned by individuals. 


8. Covering articles of a mo- 
bile or portable nature, such as 
contractors’ equipment, mechani- 
cal sales devices, voting machines, 
stevedores, divers, building clean- 
ers, undertakers’ and caterers’ 
equipment and supplies, scien- 
tific and surveyors’ instruments, 
instruments and equipment usu- 
ally carried by doctors and other 
professional men, books belong- 
ing to circulating libraries, bever- 
age containers, lodge parapher- 
nalia, and a thousand and one 
other kinds of movable property 
not for sale or on consignment 
or in the course of manufacture 
but which has come into the cus- 
tody or control of parties who 
intend to use such property for 
the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. This miscellaneous clas- 
sification of floater policies should 
afford plenty of opportunity for 
development as it embraces a 
wide variety of property and an 
almost limitless field of prospec- 
tive assureds. 


_V. Instrumentalities of transporta- 
tion or communication. Generalities 
are valuable principally because they 
afford a background for important ex- 
ceptions and this classification is the 
important exception to the gen- 
erality that Inland Marine Insurance 
covers movable property as opposed to 
that which is stationary or fixed. In 
a book written by a recognized author- 
ity, the question of why this type of 
policy qualified under Inland Marine 
Insurance was succinctly stated as 
follows: “Bridges and other instru- 
mentalities of transportation are con- 
sidered subjects of Inland Marine In- 
surance because they are an aid to 
transportation.” Having thus to your 
complete satisfaction disposed of the 
many and varied underlying reasons 
why instrumentalities of transporta- 
tion and communication are subjects of 
Inland Marine Insurance, I can only 
add that the right to so cover them 
was Officially blessed by the “defini- 
tion.” Under this classification would 
come bridges, tunnels, viaducts, pipe 
lines, dams, conduits, transmission 
lines, radio towers, aids to aerial navi- 
gation, piers, wharves, ferry slips, bulk 
eargo discharging or loading devices 
and other similar structures. Not only 
can covering against varying combina- 
tions of hazards be written on these 
structures themselves but also Use and 
Occupancy can be secured. 
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Share the Wealth 


Above all the wild cat ideas for lifting ourselves by 
our financial bootstraps stands Fidelity’s time tested 
plan for guaranteed security in old age. 


Fidelity originated the “Income for Life” plan 
more than thirty-two years ago. The thousands who 
have adopted it offer outstanding evidence of what 
man can do for himself to safeguard the golden 
years of his life. 


Here is a wealth sharing plan which gives without 
denying any man the fruit of his labors—just one 
of a complete kit of modern sales tools. 
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